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KOPPERS LIOUID 
GAS PURIFICATION 


That the Koppers Company has perfected a new process for 
purifying gas which has conclusively demonstrated its efficiency 
in actual operation is not in itself of vital consequence to the gas 
manufacturer. 


However, when it is known that by this process the cost of 
purifying gas is reduced approximately 50%, the gas manufac- 
turer is vitally interested. ' 


Koppers Liquid Purification Process will recommend itself to 
the gas industry. 


First—A saving in the cost of purifying gas of approxi- 
mately 50%. 


Second—Lower installation cost. 


Third—Ground space required is less than a third of that 
required for purification svstems now in use. 


A plant of this type has been in successful operation at the 
plant of the Seaboard By-product Coke Company, Jersev City, N. J., 
for some time and is now purifying the entire gas output of that 
company, amounting to approximately 25,000,000 cu. ft. per day. 


We are prepared to build plants of this tvpe either complete 
or in connection with your present installation, and would like to 
submit figures for your consideration. 


THE KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 
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Gasteam heating is _ particularly 
adapted to commercial buildings. 
It retains all the advantages of 
the best steam systems, with the 
economy, reliability and _  cleanli- 
ness of gas fuel. It can be quickly 
installed in any type of building— 
new or old. 




















From Little Acorns 


“No order too small” is the creed that has built 
many a big business. 

Here is an illustration. 

A woman saw an advertisement of GASTEAM 
radiators in the Saturday Evening Post. She wrote 
us for information, was referred to her gas company 
and eventually purchased a single radiator for a sun 
porch. 

Her husband was so pleased with its operation 
that he installed GASTEAM radiators in the top 
floor of the remedeled residence he occupied as an 
offce building. 

One of his business friends became interested and 
is now installing GASTEAM radiators throughout 
his factory. 

And so it goes! 


Push the small sales. They lead to big ones. And 
big or little, they consume gas—the commodity you 
sell. 

Gasteam radiators are built so well that “trouble” 
is practically unknown. And despite the fact that 
they are good gas consumers, there are no com- 
plaints about bills, because heating with gas—the 
Gasteam way—costs less, all things considered, than 
hy any other means. 

Gasteam is easy to sell—it is well advertised to 
the buying public. A constant stream of inquiries 
pours in on us—to be relayed to local gas companies. 

Some inquiries are better than others, of course. But all 
are worth following up. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin St., Chicago 
Sales offices in the principal cities 
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Progress in Coal Utilization 


By-Product Industry of Vital Importance 


By RICHARD PRICE BUCKMASTER 


The greatest weakness in the present system of 
coal utilization is due to waste. There are three ele- 
ments which contribute largely to this condition, and 
they are: (a) The competitive manner in which coal 
is mined; (b) the unnecessary extent to which it is 
transported, and (c) the improper manner in which 
it is used. The first of these contributing causes re- 
sults in a tremendous waste; the second promises a 
repetiticn of coal shortage at every coming period of 
sudden industrial expansion, while the third imposes 
an excessive burden of cost. 

The most significant of these deficiencies in the 
utilization of coal is manifested in its consumption 
in the home. It is here that conditions are regarded 
as the most serious in times of stress. The solution 
of this problem is, therefore, one that concerns the 
individual directly and foremost. It is he who will 
be the gainer or the loser according to the extent to 
which he sees fit to interest himself in the means of 
effecting the progress, not merely needed, but abso- 
lutely essential, to the well-being of the immediate 
future. One of the answers to the solving of this 
problem lies in the development of artificial anthra- 
cite The accomplishment of this development de- 
pends merely upon the establishment of a process 
which will isolate the solid fuel portion of bituminous 
coal in the form of a substance equivalent to anthra- 
cite, and produce from the remainder a number of 
products whose value could be made more than suff- 
cient to carry the expense of the operation 

In this regard nature has ind’cated the way of 
carrying out this operation to a successful conclusion. 
Originally natural anthracite was bituminous coal, 
but subsequently and under the stress of geological 
evolution it lost its volatile constituents and pro- 
duced a product which can be used only for heating 
purposes. It was left for man to catch these by-prod- 
uct or waste values and turn them to his advantage 
A full realization of the vast values of these waste 
by-products of bituminous coal was not had until the 
outbreak of the European War. At that time there 
was little or nothing known in this country as to 
the value of these by-products. It was then that the 
situation became serious, and particularly was this 
true with regard to those industries that depended 
upon the by-products of coal-tar, that unpromising, 
black, sticky residue that is left over after the distilla- 
tion of gas from soft coal. 

At that time, 1914, it is said there were no plants in 
the United States equipped with apparatus for the 
distillation of coal-tar to meet the dyestuff crisis that 
then threatened the stability of the American textile 


and allied industries. It was realized that this con- 
dition was fraught with dangerous consequences, and 
for the purpose of avoiding them resolute and deter- 
mined activities immediately followed. with the re- 
sult that the number of plants equipped with the ap- 
propriate apparatus for the recovery of benzol, toluol, 
and related oils as the by-products of bituminous coal 
increased from thirty in 1915 to thirty-nine in 1916 
and forty-seven in 1917, and the value of the outputs 
of these oils was $7,337,331, $30,001,081 and $28,655,- 
204 respectively. The number of active by-product 
ovens increased from 6,036 in 1915 to 6,607 in 1916 
and to 7,298 in 1917; and the output of by-product 
coke in 1917 exceeded that of 1915 by 59 per cent. 

The shortage of coal-tar dyes which faced the 
country after the cessation of those imports from Ger- 
many in 1915 was in some measure overcome by the 
growth of the domestic dye industry in 1916, which 
period must be regarded as the greatest development 
in connection with this new industry. During those 
twelve months, the domestic production gained an 
impetus which carried it successfully to a status 
which must be regarded as truly remarkable. In the 
census issued by the Department of Commerce in 
October, 1916, it was shown that there were thirty- 
six firms in America manufacturing coal-tar dyes, 
forty firms manufacturing intermediates, eighteen 
firms producing crudes. and fifteen firms manufac- 
turing vegetable dyestuffs. 

Rut in spite of the abundant raw materials for dye 
making afforded by the by-product coke ovens of this 
country, the situation was nct made secure until the 
(yerman-owned patents coverine the manufacturing 
processes of dyestuffs were released after the passage 
of the trading with the enemy act on October 6, 1917. 
In this vear there was established a new record in 
the production of bituminous and anthracite coal. 
During that period there were 551.791.0900 net tons of 
bituminous coal produced, and 99:612,000 net tons of 
anthracite coal produced. The increase of bitumi- 
nous coal over 1916 was 49,271.000 net tons, or 9.8 
per cent, and in anthracite it was 12,033,000 net tons, 
or 13.7 per cent. 


Progress of Bituminous Coal Industry 


It is a noticeab'e fact that the progress of the bhi- 
tuminous coal industry increased from a production 
of 100,000,000 net tons in 1890 to 351,791,000 in 1921, 
while the development of the anthracite industry has 
in no wav kept pace with that of the bituminous coal. 
In twenty-eight years the production of anthracite 
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has slightly more than doubled, while that of the bi- 
tununous has increased more than fourfold. The 
years from 1914 to 1917 show the greatest increase 
in the production of bituminous coal, which was 
more than 100,000,000 net tons during that period. 

This remarkable increase was due to the fact that 
the war was then in progress, and coal as then used 
filled three distinct and unrelated functions. During 
that period it furnished industrial power, material 
for the manufacture of coal products, and domestic 
heat. In normal times about two-thirds of the coal 
consumed in the United States goes to the production 
of power which is divided almost equally between the 
industries and the transportation system: about one- 
sixth is used as raw material for making substances 
employed industrially, such as metallurgical coke, 
gas. nitrogen compounds, benzol, tar and coal-tar 
products. One-sixth approximately is employed for 
the heating of homes and other buildings. It will be 
observed, then, that the combined industrial require- 
ments outweigh the needs of the home five to one, 
and yet it is the coal conservation and prevention of 
waste in the latter utilization that demands immedi- 
ate remedial action. 


Anthracite, characteristic of every luxury from the ~ 


standpoint of producing heat combines refinements 
of quality with limitations of supply. Its cost of 
production is approximately twice that of bituminous 
coal, and it has no capability toward yielding by- 
products to modify its cost. It may therefore be dis- 
missed as not equal, or adapted, to the task of supply- 
ing the industrial needs of a nation and of a people. 
However, a big fraction of the available supply of 
anthracite coal is already exhausted. 

We must, therefore, no matter what may be our 
wish in the premises, turn to bituminous coal and its 
by-products which are so essential to our industrial 
well-being. There is no alternative. This condition 
has already taken place to a partial extent; war con- 
ditions accelerated the change; and the indications 
are that the future will demand it more completely. 
The advantages of bituminous coal are well known— 
its relative cheapness, its wide range of distribution, 
its ample reserve, for less than 1 per cent of its sup- 
ply in this country has thus far been used, and the 
future possibility of improved utilization. All these 
advantages greatly outweigh the obiection to its 
use, which is because of its dirtiness. This objection 
can, however, be overcome as it so happens that the 
smoke from soft coal represents its most concentrated 
value. If there can be extracted this valuable sub- 
stance and use it toward reducing the cost of fuel, at 
the same time making a smokeless product for heat- 
ing use, the sole objection will be turned into an advan- 
tage, and the domestic fuel problem will then have 
been solved. 


The Latent Values 


In 1915, before the price of coal was enhanced by 
war conditions, the average value of bituminous coal 
at the mine was $1.13 a ton. By way of contrast we 
may tabulate the latent values contained in this quan- 
tity of raw coal, giving the figures in round numbers 
and basing the calculations on prices prevailing in 
1915. We have seen that one ton of bituminous coal 
cost $1.13 at the mine. Now let us see the quantity 
value at point of production: One thousand five hun- 


dred pounds of smokeless fuel of the value of $5 
(this figure is based upon the approximate selling 
price of anthracite), 10,000 cu. ft. of gas at 90 cents 
per thousand feet, $9; 22 lb. of ammonium sulphate 
at 2.8 cents per pound, 61 cents; 9 gal. of tar at 2.6 
cents per gallon, 23 cents, and 2% gal. of benzol at 
30 cents per gallon, 75 cents, making a total of $15.59 
for one ton of bituminous coal. It must also be 
borne in mind that these figures would be much 
higher if an adequate coal products industry were in 
existence at the time this analysis was made in 1915, 
which would be the case if the same examination 
were made to-day. 


It is therefore clearly obvious that there should be 
a way for the home to get its fuel more cheaply than 
it has, when a ton of coal worth little more than $1 
at the mine contains about $15 worth of commodi- 
ties that are essential to a continuation of our indus- 
trial and human welfare. This problem has already 
received the careful consideration of scientific minds, 
and it has been decided that the answer lies in the 
development of artificial anthracite. However, the 
solving of this problem, in reality, is rather one of 
economics than of technology. 


With this problem still in our minds we very nat- 
urally turn first to the coke industry, for here the 
greatest progress in coai utilization has been attained. 
The by-product coke oven receives raw bituminous 
coal, and subjects it to destructive distillation. The 
process consumes none of the coal, but breaks it up 
into five components—coke, gas, ammonia, benzol 
and tar—of which coke is the main product, while 
the other four are called by-products. Where the by- 
products are wholly recovered, no part of the coal is 
wasted. In round numbers, one ton of bituminous 
coal yields 1,440 lb. of coke, 10,000 cu. ft. of gas, 22 Ib. 
of ammonium sulphate, which is the solid form in 
which much of the ammonia is recovered, 2 gal. of 
crude benzol, and 9 gal. of tar. In this immediate 
condition half of the gas is available for use as fuel 
or in lighting ; the ammonium sulphate is a valuable 
fertilizer ; benzol is an excellent motor fuel, a substi- 
tute for gasoline, and the tar may be used as a water- 
proofing material for making roofing and for dressing 
roads. 


It must be realized that these four first products 
have an unlimited field of usefulness as such. In ad- 
dition, three of them represent raw materials upon 
which the important field our present industrial de- 
velopment and our national safety and welfare are 
dependent, and upon which, if bountifully supplied, 
new industrial activities of far-reaching consequences 
can be reared The ammonia, recovered as such, in- 
stead of in the form of ammonium sulphate, forms the 
basis of modern refrigeration and is used for making 
explosives and chemicals. Benzol is a mixture of 
substances, including the deadly trinitrotoluol 
(TNT), which can be made to yield explosives, dyes, 
drugs, medicines, solvents, photographic developers, 
and other chemicals of a large variety and wide range. 
Tar, likewise, yields a 10 per cent fraction which may 
be turned into explosives, disinfectants, dyes, drugs 
and other valuable products. Benzol and tar, in short, 
are the basis of the coal-tar industry. an industry 
which is as yet inadequately developed in America, 
but an industry which Germany guarded with a 
jealous eye, and which she has intensively cultivated 
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to an amazing advantage which was so well demon- 
strated in the late war. 

It was during those trying and anxious years that 
the consequences of inadequate coal products devel- 
opment in the United States became serious, and in 
some respects critical. During that same period the 
anxiety and death that resulted because of our failure 
properly to develop this vastly important industry 
fell the entire responsibility for the shortage then ex- 
perienced in explosives of certain types, as well as of 
dyestuffs, and a variety of extremely essential drugs 
and chemicals, which caused an untold loss of lives 
at home and abroad, coupled with an enormous finan- 
cial loss by domestic ir-lustrial enterprises. 

There may also very properly be added to this list 
of deeply regrettable experiences a partial responsi- 
bility for the high cost and inadequate supply of 
nitrogen compounds and gasoline. These considera- 
tions, which by no means represent all of them, are 
apart from wasted materials and wasted opportuni- 
ties which ought to have been taken advantage of 
long before the world became involved in the greatest 
and most destructive struggle known to civilization. 

The coal products situation, the great possibilities 
of the by-products of coal tar, represent one of the 
most complex, subtle, and withal the most important 
problems in the entire field of industry in the United 
States to-day, and this is true not only in respect to 
the conditions which now confront the American peo- 
ple, and which demand a solving, but also as regards 
the trend of future industrial growth to so vast an 
extent that it is quite difficult to visualize its full 
scope. The failure of the United States to sense the 
vast importance of the development of this industry 
prior to 1914 came desperately near causing the map 
of the entire world to be markedly changed. And 
this failure is in part responsible for some of our 
present embarrassments which will in nowise be 
ameliorated unless some effort is made to remedy 
the situation which, if further neglected, will result in 
an unfortunate disadvantage in the future. It seems 
remarkable that a single partly developed unit of in- 
dustry can have such a vital effect and far-reaching 
bearing on the well-being of the entire nation, but 
such is unequivocally true of the products of soft 
coal. That fact cannot be expressed too plainly, or 
in terms too strong. 


There is another angle to this question which is of 
immediate concern, and that is the continued supply 
of motor fuel. This condition, it is maintained by 
those who are in a position to speak authoritatively 
on the subject, is due to the remarkable rapidity with 
which the supply of petroleum in this country is van- 
ishing. We, therefore, very naturally turn and ex- 
amine the commercial possibilities of the by-products 
of coal for the purpose of supplying this anticipated 
deficit. 

A development which is of the greatest impor- 
tance, with the most telling consequences to our in- 
dustrial welfare, is that of the proper utilization of 
coal. It is asserted, and with some show of justifica- 
tion, that bituminous coal mining as an industry is 
beset by conditions that are in a large degree re- 
sponsible for wastefulness, which would seem to 
justify apprehension for the future. Co-ordinated 
utilization of coal is therefore the solution of the 
problem. And a commercially successful solution 
of this problem would seem to point to the develop- 


ment of the oil shale, or bituminous shale, of which 
there is a large, and as yet wholly undeveloped, sup- 
ply in the United States. 


Oil Shale 


In about 1852 Scotland first produced oil shale on 
a commercial basis. Since that time it has become 
an established industry in that country, the output 
of shale increasing gradually from 2,350 long tons 
in 1871 to 3,117,658 long tons in 1917. The distilla- 
tion of bituminous shale has been a commercial in- 
dustry in France for a considerable period, although 
the amount of oil produced has been much less than 
that produced in Scotland. And yet, notwithstanding 
the fact that oil has not yet been obtained on a com- 
mercial scale from shale in this country, the oil prod- 
ducts are nevertheless closely related to those ob- 
tained from petroleum. Even though the production 
of crude petroleum in the United States has shown 
an appreciable gain each year, this gain has not been 
as large as the growth of the demand for petroleum 
products. And again, because of the large increase 
in the number of automobiles, trucks, tractors, and 
other like vehicles in this country, exclusive of loco- 
motives and seagoing vessels, that demand for gaso- 
line and motor fuel has become so great that the 
present domestic output of crude oil is not by any 
means sufficient to satisfy the demand for gasoline 
and motor fuel of high volatility. 

We distinctly recall that during and after the war 
there was a marked increase in the demand for pe- 
troleum and its products which far exceeded the out- 
put. It is estimated by the United States Geological 
Survey that the curve of crude oil production will 
reach its peak within a few years, and then the United 
States will have to look to other sources for hydro- 
carbon oils. It is claimed that should this condition 
arise that the deficit may be supplied by foreign oil 
fields for.a time. And if the foreign oils cannot be 
obtained in sufficient quantities and at reasonable 
prices, we can turn to our oil shales for our supply of 
hydrocarbon oils when economic conditions for their 
development become possible. 

While it is true that our oil shales constitute a tre- 
mendous potential reserve, and that oil can be ob- 
tained from these shales, it is claimed that it has not 
yet been determined in actual commercial practice 
whether these oils can be produced with profit under 
the conditions that obtain in the United States 
to-day. 

If we will permit our minds to hark back to 1914, 
and to the years that preceded August of that year, 
we will be compelled to admit, even though we will 
acknowledge the admission with reluctance, that it 
was asserted and maintained with all. the apparent 
warmth of a true patriot that the development of a 
coal-tar industry in this country could not be carried 
on successfully as viewed from a commercial stand- 
point. Scotland is to-day operating oil-shale plants 
on a commercially successful basis, while we have 
none in this country. And this condition in the face 
of the fact that the shale deposits in the United States 


are richer in recoverable oil than the Scotch shales © 


that are now being worked successfully in that coun- 
try, and it is very probable that our shale deposits 
nearly equal those of Scotland in nitrogen content, 
which is a measure of recoverable ammonia. Added 
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to this is the fact that the great quantities of Ameri- 
can shales are of greater thickness and better suited 
for mining than. Scotch shales. 

It would therefore seem clearly to be the duty of 
this country to direct its energies to the development 
of our oil-shale deposits, for it is maintained, and 
with a great deal of justification, that the United 
States cannot continue long to depend on domestic 
petroleum production to supply completely the de- 
mand for petroleum products, and that sooner or 
later our oil shales will have to be used to help supply 
the deficit. 

In 1914 this same condition confronted the people 
of the United States with regard to our neglect to 
develop the dye industry, and we learned our lesson, 
but at a tremendous cost. Are we going to so soon 
forget that lesson? 


By-Product Coke Production in 1921 Less by 
28 Per Cent than in 1920 


The output of by-product coke continued to increase 
slowly in December, but was still 28 per cent below the 
1920 average. The total production was in round num- 
bers 1,860,000 net tons, an increase over November of 
94,000 tons, or 5.3 per cent. Part of the increase was 
attributable to the fact that December is a thirty-one- 
day month and November a thirty-day month. In terms 
of average daily output, the increase was but 2.2 per 
cent. The ratio of production to capacity averaged 51.8 
per cent, as against 85 or even 90 per cent when the de- 
mand for coke is most active. Fifty-nine plants were 
producing and twelve plants were idle throughout the 
month. 

These statistics are based upon reports from sixty- 
nine of the seventy-one plants in existence, and include 
an estimate for the two plants not reporting. 

The production of beehive coke also increased 
slightly, a total of 514,000 tons being reported. The de- 
pression at beehive ovens thus remained more serious 
than at by-product ovens; the former are producing at 
but 30 per cent of the 1920 rate, while the latter have 
now attained 72.4 per cent. The total production of 
both kinds of coke was 2,374,000 tons, little more than 
half of that in 1920. 





Monthly Output of By-product and Beehive Coke in 
the United States* (Net Tons) 


By-product Beehive 
Coke Coke Total 
1917 monthly average 1,870,000 2,764,000 4,634,000 
1918 monthly average 2,166,000 2,540,000 4,706,000 
1919 monthly average 2,095,000 1,587,900 3,682,000 
1920 monthly average 2,569,000 1.709.000 4,278,000 


September, 1921 ..... 1,423,000 289,000 1,712,000 
October, 1921 ....... 1,734,000 416,000 2,150,000 
November, 1921 ..... 1,766,000 477,000 2,243,000 

514,000 2,374,000 


December, 1921 ..... 1,860,000 
*Excludes screenings and breeze. 


The quantity of coal required to manufacture the 
coke produced is estimated at 3,483,000 tons, of which 
2.672.000 tons were consumed in by-product ovens and 
811,000 tons—tless than a fourth—in beehive ovens. 
The coke industry is thus consuming coal at a rate of 
2,866,000 tons a month less than prevailed in 1920. 

. 


Estimated Monthly Consumption of Coal for Manu- 
facture of Coke (Net Tons) 


By-product Beehive 
Coke Coke Total 
1917 monthly average 2,625,000 4,354,000 6,979,000 
1918 monthly average 3,072,000 4,014,000 8,036,000 
1919 monthly average 2,988,000 2,478,000 5,466,000 
1920 monthly average 3,684,000 2,665,000 6,349,000 


September, 1921 . 2,044,000*  456,000* 2,500,000 
October, 1921 ....... 2,491,000*  656,000* 3,147,900 
November, 1921 ..... 2,538,000* 7%52,000* 3,290,000 
December, 1921 ..... 2,672,000* 811,000* 3,483,000 


*Assuming a yield in merchantable coke of 69.6 per 
cent of the coal charged in by-product ovens, and 63.4 
per cent in beehive ovens. 


Gas a Predominant Factor in Underground Oil 
Recovery 

While diplomats bicker and bluster over the con- 
trol of remote corners of the world supposed to con- 
tain deposits of that precious fluid petroleum, large 
quantities of oil, perhaps as much as 60 or 80 per 
cent of the original reservoirs, are left underground 
in the United States when wells are abandoned be- 
cause no means have heen determined whereby it is 
possible to recover more than a small percentage of 
the oil, according to A. \V. Ambrose, chief petroleum 
technologist of the Bureau of Mines. This failure tc 
effect a greater recovery of the underground oil is 
due to the exhaustion of the subterranean gas flow, 
says Mr. Ambrose. 

The manner in which gas serves as an expulsive 
medium was recently shown by an experiment at the 
petroleum experiment station of the Bureau of 
Mines. A steel container about 3 ft. long and 3 in. 
in diameter was filled with sand which was then 
thoroughly saturated with oil. The amount of oil 
introduced was known by weight and measurement. 
After the sand had been saturated, gas was forced 
into the container under a pressure of 200 Ib. to the 
square inch. Then a valve at one end was opened 
and the gas allowed to escape, bringing with it per- 
haps 18 per cent of the oil put into the container. 

In other experiments the amount of oil recovered 
varied from 15 to 25 per cent, depending on the 
pressure and other conditions. After the gas had 
forced out 18 per cent of the oil the container was 
held in a vertical position for the purpose of deter- 
mining how much oil would drain out, but the capil- 
lary force exerted on the oil was so great that only a 
negligible quantity of oil drained from the sand. 

“This simple experiment emphasized the fact that 
gas is the predominant factor in moving oil to the 
well and that when the gas is gone the production is 
gone,” declared Mr. Ambrose. “In any event, it is 
unquestionable that large quantities of oil are left 
underground, and, whether the figure is 60 per cent 
or 80 per cent, it is too large. In certain part of the 
Appalachian fields, the practice of forcing compressed 
air or gas into a central well, from where it goes to 
adjoining wells and carries the oil with it, has caused 
wells to produce as much oil as they had up to the 
point when considered ready for abandonment. 
There are undoubtedly other means of effecting a 
greater recovery and these questions should be stud- 
ied and applied before the wells are abandoned.” 
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Low-Temperature Distillation of Amalgams’ of 
Bituminous Non-coking Coal and 


Asphaltic Oils 


By JOSEPH D. DAVIS, Assistant Supervising Chemist, Pittsburgh Experiment Station, Bureau of Mines, 
and C. E. COLEMAN, Junior Chemist, Pittsburgh Experiment Station, Bureau of Mines 


During some distillation experiments conducted by 
the Bureau of Mines in co-operation with the Trent 
Process Corporation it was observed that amalgams 
of heavy petroleum oils and finely pulverized coal 
tended to produce a denser coke than that obtainable 
from the coal when retorted alone. Even anthracite 
coal when retorted with oil yielded a coke. This led 
the writers to believe that by mixing a low-rank coal 
(sub-bituminous or even lignite) with asphaltic oil 
and retorting it, a coke suitable for domestic fuel 
could be made. Thus there was contemplated the 
production of domestic coke and the utilization of a 
low-grade oil in one operation. 

In order to decide on the practicability of this proc- 
ess, it was necessary to know the value of products 
obtainable by such a method, as compared with those 
obtained by separate distillation. A laboratory meth- 
od was therefore devised and, while it was realized 
that no small-scale testing apparatus for destructive 
distillation gives results that are directly applicable 
to commercial-scale operations, by keeping distilla- 
tion conditions uniform for comparative tests results 
were obtained valuable for purposes of comparison. 
The plan was to distill mixtures of coal and oil in a 
laboratory retort, and then distill the constituents 
separately under the same conditions. The compara- 
tive quantities of products yielded were thus directly 
obtained, and their quality was determined by analy- 
sis. The following are the main points investigated: 





*The term “amalgam” is used in its broadest sense to desig- 
nate an intimate mixture of materials; in this case, approxi- 
mately seventy parts finely pulverized coal and thirty parts oil. 





(1) Quantity and quality of coke, (2) quantity of oils 
boiling below 221 deg. Cent. (gasoline stock) and 
oils boiling at 221 to 300 deg. Cent. (kerosene stock), 
and (3) quantity and quality of gases. 


Apparatus 


The accompanying figure shows the apparatus 
used. It consisted of an iron retort (a) made of extra 
heavy six-inch pipe wound with nichrome wire for 
electric heating, and a suitable train for condensing 
tar vapors and scrubbing and measuring the gases. 
The retort windings were so spaced as to give the 
strongest heating at the top and bottom of the retort, 
in order to compensate for excessive radiation of heat 
from the exposed cast-iron caps. A sheet-iron casing 
(e) held the heat insulating material, which consisted 
of infusorial earth loosely packed. Temperatures 
were measured with a Hoskins base-metal thermo- 
couple connected to a Leeds and Northrup portable 
potentiometer (i). Previous to making any test runs, 
the heating characteristics of the empty retort were 
determined by heating at a slow rate to 600 deg. 
Cent., the maximum distillation temperature decided 
upon, and finding the zone of uniform temperature 
by exploration with the thermocouple. Such a zone, 
wherein the temperature variation was not more than 
39 deg., was found, and in subsequent tests the 
charges were kept within its limits. A low-tension 
regulating transformer (b) with a voltage range of 
two to forty-two volts served to facilitate adjustment 
of the heating current. 

n leaving the retort, the vapors and gas first 






























































COAL DISTILLATION APPARATUS 
fig. 1 
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passed over a tar well (k) which retained most of 
the heavy tars, and then through two water-cooled 
glass condensers (1) and (I'). The tar mist remaining 
in the gas was thrown down by a Cottrell precipi- 
tator (m), after which light oil vapors were absorbed 
by passage through a U tube (N) containing acti- 
vated charcoal. A motor-driven rotary pump (o) 
with an adjusting by-pass (p) served to keep the 
pressure in the system constant, and a ten-light dry 
meter registered the volume of the gas. Grab sam- 
ples of the gas were taken at a point in the train just 
past the charcoal scrubber (1), a T tube with a capil- 
lary branch being inserted in the train for this pur- 
pose. The total gas yield for each run was collected 
in a 250 cu. ft. gas holder (g). 

The precipitator consisted of a 1%-in. glass tube 
one meter long, wound spirally on the outside with 
aluminum foil ribbon one-half inch wide which was 
grounded electrically to the water supply pipe. In- 
side of the tube a No. 22 copper wire was suspended 
centrally from a heavy wire which passed through a 
one-hole rubber stopper at the top of the tube. This 
wire served as the positive electrode of the precipi- 
tator, and was held taut by a heavy lead weight attached 
to its lower end. Direct current at 20,000 volts pres- 
sure was passed through the precipitator tube from a 
200:1 step-up transformer with a keneton rectifier in 
series on the high-tension side. One electrode of the 
rectifier was connected to the central wire of the precipi- 
tator and the other electrode was grounded. This 
arrangement caused an unidirectional corona dis- 


charge to pass between the electrodes of the precip- 
itator. 


The precipitator just described proved efficient in 
throwing down tar mists, provided that the gas flow 
did not exceed 0.1 cu. ft. per minute. For a more 
rapid flow, a tube two inches in diameter was used, 
and the gas was passed through a filter chamber con- 
taining cotton waste before it entered the precipi- 
tator tube. The filter removed a large portion of the 
tar carried by the gas, leaving only a small part of 
the work for the precipitator. 


The Cottrell apparatus is well adapted to the com- 
pleted removal of small quantities of tar mist from 
gases, but its capacity is small. If overloaded, it soon 
becomes clogged with tar which does not drain away 
from the electrodes well, resulting in a short circuit, 
usually near the bottom of-the tube. This breaks 
down the electric field, and immediately stops pre- 
cipitation. 


Materials Used 


The coal used was a mixture of equal parts of Utah 
standard lump and Utah king lump, both being non- 
coking coals. They were pulverized to 200 mesh and 


a sample of the mixed product gave the following 
analysis: 








As 
Received Basis Dry Basis 
Per Cent Per Cent 
RS ELS 3.43 

Volatile matter ....... 44.92 46.52 
Fixed carbon:......... 45.62 47.24 
ME 40 ¢ a eae eb ews ck 6.03 6.24 
100.00 100.00 





The oil used was Casmalia crude oil, obtained from 
Santa Maria, Cal. It contained approximately 9 per 
cent water, and when dehydrated showed a specific 
gravity of 1.001 at 15 deg. Cent. It was a very viscous 
asphaltic oil and left a residue of approximately 15 
per cent on distillation to dryness. 


Test Procedure—Preparation of the Amalgam 


Twelve kilograms of the coal was weighed into a 
twenty-gallon stoneware churn, and about twelve 
liters of hot water added. After churning the mix- 
ture for ten minutes, whereby the coal was thor- 
oughly wetted, 5.1 kilograms of oil were added. The 
mixture was now churned until the coal and oil ag- 
glomerated into little balls the size of a pea. The 
water was drained from the resulting amalgam, 
which was squeezed to remove enclosed water and 
allowed to air-dry for several days before retorting. 

Duplicate distillation runs were made with charges 
of oil, coal, and a mixture of the two. The charges, 
approximately five kilograms in each case, were 
placed in the cold retort, and gradually heated to a 
temperature of 600 deg. Cent. The heating current 
was then regulated so as to maintain the temperature 
constant at this point until gas ceased to be evolved, 
when the test was considered finished. Coal and 
amalgam were charged directly into the retort by the 
feeder (f), but it was necessary to use a welded 
sheet-iron container for the oil to prevent it from 
seeping through the clay baffle into the cold retort 
bottom and outside the constant temperature zone. 

At the end of each test, the coke was carefully re- 
moved from the retort and weighed; likewise the 
tars. In order to get the total tar yield, it was found 
necessary to weigh all parts of the condensing ap- 
paratus before and after each experiment. Light oils 


absorbed in the charcoal scrubber were removed by 
distillation of the charcoal with superheated steam 
in a retort heated to 400 deg. Cent. The oils recov- 
ered in this manner from the amalgams and coals 
were analyzed by fractionation, but those from the 
oil distillation were too small in amount for analysis. 


Anaylsis of Tar Oils 


The tar oils were first dehydrated in a 600-c.c. Bar- 
rett copper.retort, which was heated overnight in a 
Freas electric oven at 150 deg. Cent., the water and 
light oils distilling over being caught in a graduated 
separatory funnel. The water thus collected was 
measured and drawn off from the supernatant oils, 
which were returned to the retort. The dry tar was 
now fractionated from the copper retort, which was 
heated over a ring gas burner so that the distillate 
collected at the rate of two drops per second. The 
amount of liquid collecting for each 25 deg. interval 
was noted and the results are given in Table IT, to- 
gether with fractions collected below 221 deg. Cent. 
and from 221 to 300 deg. Cent. These last-mentioned 
fractions were taken to represent gasoline stock and 
kerosene stock respectively. 
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Table I—Yield of Distillation Products (Per Cent of Charge) 


Maximum 
Distillation 
Tem- 

perature Water Tar 
Charge Deg..Cent. % Sp. Gr. % 
Amalgam ... 600 14.0 14.2 1,038 
Charge ...... 600 7.0 69.3 0.928 
Pe en 10.6 11.5 1.015 


Distil- 
Light Oil lation 
Gas from Gas Residue Loss 
%o Sp. Gr. B.t.u. % % % 
17.0 0.5561 820 8.1 40.1 6.6 
4.5 0.6185 966 4.0 15.2 RE. 
10.1 0.5816 726 3.2 60.3 4.3 


Yields Per Ton of Amalgam 














Oils Oils 

Boiling Boiling 

0-221° 221-300° 
Tar Cent. Cent. Gas Coke Heating Value of Gas 
Charge Gal. Gal. Gal. Cu. Ft. Lb. Per.Cu. Ft. Per Ton 
SD iss has. 6 Mates hn alow a ove Op at 32.8 9.9 8.1 7,450 802 820 6,109,000 
CE NE s inna WGee C45 een cheese 60.9 9.0 17.3 668 103 966 645,288 
NER 9 Se er 15.2 4.1 4.1 2,500 660 726 1,815,000 

Sum of oil and coal when distilled 
SAMI Six s wacskcsecs Chee ox ss 2 76.1 13.1 21.4 3,168 763 277 2,460,288 
Gas 


A number of gas samples were taken at correspond- 
ing intervals during each test run and analyzed in the 
Sureau of Mines gas laboratory. These analyses were 
averaged, and results are given in Table III, together 
with heating values calculated from the analysis in each 
case. 


Results Obtained 


The results just described show that the amalgam 
yields more than twice as much gas as its constituents 
distilled separately, and less than half as much tar oil. 
The amalgam gas is richer than the combined gases 
from coal and oil by 43 B.t.u. per cubic foot, so that the 


total heating value in the gas from one ton of amalgam 
is 2.5 times that in the combined gases from the coal 
and oil. Eighteen per cent more solid residue was ob- 
tained from the amalgam than from its constituents and, 
while it was not as dense and firm as by-product coke, 
it was far superior to the residue obtained from the coal. 
The latter was only loosely caked together, and could 
easily be crushed in the hand. The light oil scrubbed 
from the amalgam gas amounted to 4.4 gal. per ton of 
charge, and that from the constituents was 0.9 gal. per 
ton of charge. The oil from the amalgam gas was 
lighter than that from the coal gas; 42 per cent of the 
former boiled under 100 deg. Cent. as compared with 
22.6 per cent for the latter. There was not sufficient oil 
obtained from the gas of the oil distillation for analysis. 

The main effect of mixing oil and coal previous to 





Table II—Tar Fractionation Analysis (Per Cent Volume) 


First 











Drop 0- 150°- 200°- 225°- 250°- 275°- 0- 221°- 

°C. 150° 200° 225° 250° 275° 300° 221° 300° Residue Water Remarks 

Amalgam No. 1...... 125 2.3 6.7 5.0 8.4 12.6 13.8 12.2 385.6 52.2 50.0 240c.c. 
sample— 
245.0 em. 

4.6 5.8 9.2 10.4 14.6 240 c.c. 
Amalgam No. 2...... 135 sample— 
Ss - 86" 3.4 °6.8 11.8... 3a 247.0 gm. 

Mt TORY cglescs vans 90 3.2 6.8 4.8 7.2 6.4 16.4 14.8 28.4 56.8 9.3 250c.c. 
sample— 
235.5 gm. 

4.4 8.0 4.0 6.4 7.6 ‘mea 250 c.c. 
CRE Te DY idioms o'dne 3 80 sample— 
3.8 7.4 4.4 6.8 7.0 13.8 236.5 gm. 

SING. Bas Sows cae 95 2.0 9.3 7.7 8.3 8.0 10.3 18.0 27.0 55.0 52.5 300c.c. 
sample— 
297.0 gm. 

2.8 8.4 8.4 1%.6 9.6 8.0 250 c.c. 
CAGE ROE Ws kaher token 110 sample— 


249.5 gm. 
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Fractionation of Oil Scrubbed from Gas 


Amalgam Coal 

Specific gravity ............ ae ~~” tebhe as 
ae ae ee 55° C. 85° C. 
Sa SS Cael poe ot eer eee 
ee ee Sarria 42.0% 22.6% 
5s a ey uns ue Wh MON 23.4% 32.1% 
PMN, Sela, ads os 0d 10.3% 26.6% 
Pe NSE Tar “<a: 
DENG co tubiuad sacs ssc 7.0% 18.1% 


Table I1I—Average Analysis of Gases 


Amalgam Coal = Oil 


Carbon dioxide (CO,) per cent..... 5.1 8.0 7.3 
Unsaturated hydrocarbons (C,H,, 

SA 8 SSS eee 8.0 4.0 5.0 
Oxygen (6,), per cent ............ 0.5 0.2 0.2 
Hydrogen (H,), percent .......... 30.2 28.1 20.6 
Carbon monoxide (CO), per cent... 6.1 9.2 9.8 
Methane (CH,), per cent ......... 46.6 45.6 51.1 
Ethane (C,H,), per cent .......... 2.9 4.6 15.0 
Nitrogen (N,), per cent .......... Ce MiSs. 
Calculated heating value, B.t.u. per 

ag ESSN ree 820 726 966 


distillation under the conditions prevailing for these 
tests is to increase greatly the gas yield at the expense 
of the tar. The increase in gas doubtless comes from 
the oil. At least a part of the oil in an amalgam must 
be regarded as absorbed oil, and under those conditions 
it would have an »bnormally low vapor pressure, which 
would tend to hold it in contact with the coal at tempera- 
tures far above its normal boiling point. ‘This would 
promote cracking or breaking up into simpler hydro- 
carbons. In this case, very light liquids and gaseous 
hydrocarbons were produced. 

It is conceivable that the severity of the cracking 
reactions could be modified by distillation under reduced 
pressure, so that a high yield of light liquids at the ex- 
pense of the gas might be obtained. Reduced pressure 
would certainly increase the yield of liquid products 
from that part of the oil not absorbed by the coal. 


Conclusion 


Amalgams of a bituminous non-coking coal and a 
heavy asphaltic oil were distilled to a temperature of 
600 deg. Cent., and the products were collected and 
examined. The method consisted of chargine the ma- 
terial into a cold retort, slowly heating to 600 deg. Cent., 
and holding the temperature at this point until gas 
ceased to be evolved. Following distillation of amalgam, 
samples of the coal and oil used were distilled separately 
under the same conditions as those prevailing for the 
amalgam. the products in each case being collected and 
examined as before. On comparing the distillation 
products from the amalgam with the combined products 
for equivalent quantities of coal and oil distilled sep- 
arately, the following conclusions were reached: Under 
the distillation conditions prevailing, (1) the amalgam 
yields only about half as much tar oils as its constitu- 
ents; (2) a lower yield of gasoline and kerosene stock 
is obtained for the amalgam, 9.9 and 8.1 gal. respectively 
per ton, as compared with 13.1 gal. and 21.4 gal. from 
the coal and oil; (3) the residues obtained from the oil 
and coal were not coked, whereas that obtained from 


the amalgam was a coke of fair quality. The residue 
from the amalgam was 18 per cent greater than the 
combined residue from coal and oil; (4) the amalgam 
yields over twice as much gas as the coal and oil dis- 
tilled separately, and its heating value is 5 per cent 
higher. -The total heating value of gases from one ton 
of amalgam was 6,109,000 B.t.u. against 2,460,288 B.t.u. 
for the combined gases from coal and oil. 





Company Establishes Service Annuities 


In order to provide financial assistance for em- 
ployees who, because of age or disability, are unable 
to continue in active work, and whose service with 
the company justifies its help, the Georgia Railway 
& Power Company, owner of the Atlanta Gas Light 
Company and other public utilities of that city, has 
just announced a plan for service annuities, the plan 
being effective from Jan. 1, 1922. 

It is divided into four classes as to beneficiaries, as 
follows: 

Class A includes those en:iployees continuously in 
the service of the company for thirtv years or more 
who have reached the age of sixty. Men of this class 
are to be automatically placed on the retired list, and 
will receive annually a sum equal to 30 per cent of 
their earnings for the twelvemonth period just pre- 
vious to retirement. 

The Class B clause: provides that employees in 
service continuously for twenty-five vears upon 
reaching the age of sixty shall be retired and receive 
a yearly stipend equivalent to 27'4 per cent of their 
earnings for the twelvemonth period previous to re- 
tirement. For twenty vears’ service Class C pro- 
vides a 25 per cent stipend. 

Class D provides that any employee in the service 
of the company for fifteen years who becomes totally 
disabled for any reason other than self-inflicted, or 
by injury arising in the course of employment, shall 
be retired and receive from the company a sum equal 
to 25 per cent of his earnings for the twelvemonth 
period preceding retirement. 


No Gas Shortage Anticipated in Pittsburgh 


Alfred Hurburt, vice-president and general manager 
of the Equitable Gas Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., lately 
made the following stztement : 

“Many inquiries have been received dudring the last 
few days as to the ability of the gas companies to take 
care of the needs of domestic consumers during the 
threatened cold wave. It is gratifying to state that as a 
result of the co-operation of their consumers in eliminat- 
ing the waste of this precious fuel, there will be ample 
gas to take care of all needs of domestic and industrial 
consumers. 

“The gas companies of Pittsburgh during the last five 
or six months have been urging their patrons to co- 
operate with them in the elimination of waste of gas and 
to provide against maximum winter demands by install- 
ing coal or some other fuel for main house heating. The 
people of Pittsburgh and vicinity have endeavored to 
meet this situation by installing efficient gas-consuming 
appliances, with the result that it now looks probable 
that there will be sufficient gas for domestic and indus- 
trial consumption during the remainder of the winter. 
Very little gas is now being sold to industries because 
of the business depression, so that there is ample to 
take care of all. 
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Industrial Conditions 


Utility Load 


as Indicated by the 


The Interdependence of Business and Utility 
By HOWARD A. DILL 


We have weather reports, crop reports, stocks and 
bonds reports, export and import reports, iron and 
steel reports, and other reports ad infinitum. Many 
of these serve as barometers of business conditions, 
but who ever heard of utility reports to indicate the 
trend of business? And yet the output or revenues 
of utilities must necessarily be influenced by the ups 
and downs of industry as a whole. In these days 
of close relationship of business, nationally and 
internationally, prosper- 
ity or depression affects 


cent and up. Did any one hear of any utility being 
accused of profiteering? They did well to keep their 
plants operating, and many would have been bank- 
rupt had it not been for the public service com- 
missions. 

If utilities are directly dependent upon the busi- 
ness success of their customers, so are the latter in- 
terested in the financial and mechanical condition of 
the utilities serving them. A failure in service of 

gas, railroad, telephone, 
electric, water or other 





all lines of business more 





or less. The experiences | 
of the past few years have I 
brought out that fact very 
noticeably. Russia may 
be thousands of miles 
away, but the conditions 
of its people and its busi- 
ness have an influence on 
the people of this country. 
Before the World War, a 
famine or a business de- 
pression in a particular 
country would have little 
effect throughout the clear. 
world, but a cataclysm 
like that from 1914 to 
1918 reacts upon all civii- 
ized people, and until the 
stricken nations are put 
on a productive and con- 4; 
sumptive basis, a business 
stagnancy will exist. 
What has this to do 





While no comparative figures for 
gas companies are given in this pa- 
per, they are easily obtainable and 
will show some interesting results, 


we believe. The object-lesson is 


The paper was presented at the 
annual meeting of the Indiana Pub- 
lic Utility Association.—Editor. 


1] utility reacts upon the 
|} consumer and may mean 
a loss to him in the year’s 
business. 

What have these state- 
ments to do with our sub- 
ject? 


Interdependence of Busi- 
ness and Utilities 


The attempt has been 
made to show the interde- 
pendence of business en- 
terprises and utilities. 

The subject does not 
mean that the load or 
output of a utility is a 
forecast of business con- 
ditions, as a barometer is 
of the weather, but that 
the output, and therefore 
the revenue, is governed 











with utilities? No utility 





——{ or affected by such con- 





can be prosperous unless 
the community it serves 
is prosperous. Utilities do not create business in 
a broad sense. Utilities serve the particular line of 
business for which they were organized. Utilities 
may hamper business because of lack of the required 
equipment, or because of indifference or inefficiency, 
or because of prohibitive rates. The first may be due 
to lack of foresight, or to inability to secure the funds 
to purchase equipment. The second may be due to 
bad management. The third may be due to a wrong 
conception of the functions and duties of a utility. 
Most, if not all, of these conditions have been or can 
be remedied by competent utility commissions, State 
and national. Both the community served by, and 
the stockholders of, utilities as a whole were for- 
tunate in having commission control during the past 
few years. Of course, there are opponents of com- 
missions among the utilities as well as objectors 
among the people. The former comprise the prof- 
iteers, and public-be-damned type, and the latter in- 
clude the selfish, narrow and can’t-be-convinced class. 
We can all remember the frequent application of 
the term “profiteer” to those who, during the war, 
took advantage of conditions and who made 100 per 


ditions. 
sear The writer regrets that 
the limited time at his disposal did not permit as 


thorough an investigation of the question as the sub- 
ject warrants, but the few examples to be cited will 
serve to support the statement that utilities are af- 
fected by good or bad business conditions. Statistics 
on steam roads were not obtained, but everyone is 
cognizant of their position. 

The effect upon telephone utilities is reflected in 
their toll charges; upon water and electric utilities 
in their output or consumption. 

The figures on water and electric output are lim- 
ited to industrial consumption, when obtainable, as 
the domestic or household consumption does not 
vary in the same degree as that of industrial con- 
sumption. In some cases only the total yearly output 
was furnished. 


As there might be some objection on the part of 


the utility to make its data public, the names will not 
be used. 
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Under electric there are the following: 


Com- Domestic Industrial Total 
pany Year Kw.-Hr. Kw.-Hr. Kw.-Hr. 
“A” 1919 8,964,400 58,063,225 67,027,625 
1920 11,718,522 75,061,830 86,780,352 
11mo. 1921 11,653,391 63,680,680 75,334,071 


This company had about 6,000 more 
1921 over 1920. 


consumers in 


Com- Domestic Industrial Total 
pany Year Kw.-Hr. Kw.-Hr. Kw.-Hr. 
“B” 1919 3,861,836 36,951,187 40,813,023 
1920 4,118,000 50,338,322 54,456,322 
1921 4,496,992 50,794,884 55,291,876 
“Cc” 1918 not given 3;942,057 not given 
1919 not given 4,640,896 not given 
1920 not given 6,666,840 not given 
1921 not given 6,656,679 not given 
Water 
Total 
Gallons 
Domestic Industrial All 
Year Gallons Gallons Purposes 
“A” 1917 not given not given 717,143,500 
1918 not given not given 843,621,850 
1919 not given not given 929,046,950 
1920 not given not given 957,866,350 
1921 not given not given 842,567,900 


“B” 1915 not given not given 8,084,722,000 
1916 not given not given 8,916,052,000 
1917 not given not given 9,490,643,000 
1918 net given not given 9,892,852,00¢ 
1919 not given not given 10,087,437 ,000 
1920 not given not given 11,037,902,000 
1921 not given not given 10,362,008,000 


“Cc” .1919 not given not given 
1920 not given not given 
1921 not given not given 


284,711,778 
301,839,115 
310,435,907 


“D” 1919 not given 
1920 not given 
1921 not given 


629,531,000 3,704,760,000 
764,602,000 4,196,140,000 
not given 2.429,670,000 


Four months ending Dec. 31,1919 ..... 1,266,150,000 
Four months ending Dec. 31, 1920 ..... 1,358,990,000 
Four months ending Dec. 31, 1921 ..... 573,310,000 


This company advises that the total data for indus- 
trial consumption for 1921 is not complete, but esti- 
mates the reduction in industrial consumption for 
September, 1921, over the same month in 1920 to be 


24.4 per cent, of October 30.4 per cent, of November 
15.2 per cent and of December 16.2 per cent. The 
plant has been fully metered since September, 1921, 
thus accounting for some of the reduction shown 
above: 


Total (All 

Industrial Purposes) 
975,500,500 1,887,.736,60c 
252,852,500 1,325,226,900 
240,975,900 1,396,918,100 
143,740,300 1,370,133,800 


Domestic and 

Date _Commercial 

“E” 1918 912,236,100 
1919 1,072,374,400 

1920 1,155,942,200 

1921 1,226,393,500 
“F* 1919 402,879,750 134,783,250 not given 
1920 425,570,250 797,823,750 1,305,989,000 
11mo.1921 420,976,500 587,454,000 1,065,861,250 

This plant is 98.6 per cent metered. 


This plant has all industrial consumption meteréd 
and about 70. per cent of all services metered. 


Telephone 
Year Tol! Business 
ee Se eee eee 2 Si. Sie £13 ,483.23 
sa ee a eee 16,870.05 
RO me SIR, gett aS gS Be Sd? 19.503.78 


FA Saree 17,632.42 


While only one telephone utility reported, it is un- 
derstood that above comparison of figures would ap- 
ply to a'l companies. 

While the general trend of the data cited shows a 
material reduction of output for 1921, care should be 
exercised in analyzing the figures. Lécal conditions, 
weather and other causes mav have an influence, and 
comparisons between plants are not governing or de- 
cisive. It may be added that this is especially true as 
regards rates. 





Use of Low-Pressure Gas Burners in Oil-Field 


Burners 


M. P. Youker and G. S. Brewer, of the Bartlesville 
Station, have completed the report on the “Use of Low- 
Pressure Gas Burners in Oil-Field Burners,” giving 
complete results of tests made with eleven low-pressure 
gas burners in an experimental boiler. The investiga- 
tion has shown that low-pressure gas, vast quantities of 
which are now being wasted, can be successfully used to 
generate steam for drilling purposes. Results of the 
work show that the multiple Bunsen type of burner is 
the most satisfactory type tested. For any given gas 
pressure the capacity of a gas burner will depend upon 
the number and size of gas jets used. The report is 
being prepared for printing by the Mid-Continent O*1 
and Gas Association, of Tulsa, in its Yearbook. 





Domestic and 


Commercial 

“G’"—Year ending Dec. 31, 1917 185,671,528 
1918 182,214,942 

1919 204,773,496 

1920 217,044,508 


1921 250,112,785 


Total 

Consump- 

Industrial tion (All 
Manufacturing Railroads Purposes) 
99,148,965 279,066,968 951,203,000 
111,836,420 252,745,931 959,900,000 
121,486,722 263,686,592 959,600,000 
130,470,000 307,854,036 1,001 100,900 


140.000 327 257,059,174 984 490.000 
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As the Journal Views It 








B.t.u. Standard in New York State 

- While no official announcement has been made, it 
is apparent that the Public Service Commission of 
New York State is about to discard the antequated 
and obsolete candle-power standard that has heen 
enforced for so many years, to replace it with the 
more modern, efficient and economical B.t.u. stand- 
ard. This action was heralded in statements that ap- 
peared in various newspapers recently, in which it 
was said that the “gas companies had gained a great 
victory.” 

It is true that for many years gas company execu- 
tives have been against the foolish standard that has 
been hampering operation in New York State, but 
this opposition has been based on common sense and 
a desire to eliminate waste from operation. 

According to information that seems to be some- 
what general, the new standard will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 500 B.t.u. If so, this surely will result in 
more efficient operation. : 

But the change is going to be followed by a great 
deal of unrest that will be kept alive by certain of the 
yellow newspapers whose circulation is based on 
their sensationalism. One of the “arguments” that 
will be advanced will be that of lower rates. We fail 
to see just where the two are so closely related. There 
are many things to be taken into consideration before 
any reduction in rates is contemplated, not tlie least 
of which is the fact that gas properties have been op- 
erating for a number of years at losses that if they 
befell the ordinary business would force a receiver or 
absolute failure. But despite these conditions, the 
gas industry has carried on, and if it is going to be 
possible to render more adequate and satisfactory 
service—and that is just exactly what this reduction 
means—and at the same time make some saving, it is 
only proper that these losses should be made up. 

It is the desire of gas company executives to give 
the most efficient service possible at the least possi- 
ble cost to the customer, and we are convinced that 
this is generally understood by the public, but this 
does not halt these politicians from attempting to 
make capital out of any reduction. 

When this change in standard becomes effective 
we advise all companies to explain just what it is 
going to mean to the consumer, so that much of the 
complaint will be eliminated. In fact, it would be a 


very good idea to start this kind of education right 
now. 





We are glad indeed that the Public Service Com- 
mission has become convinced that New York State 
should be with the leaders in maintaining efficiency 
of operation. 





Novel Meeting Successful 
A week or so ago the Indiana Public Utility Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting under extremely novel 
conditions, and, as predicted in these columns a short 
time ago, proved to be immensely successful. 


The gathering was held at the University of In- 
diana, Bloomington, and a feature was the presence 
of the undergraduates at each session. The problems 
of the utilities of the State were discussed frankly 
and fully, and as a direct result it can be said that 
every student of that great university will have a 
more kindly understanding of the problems that are 
involved in giving service. It was the most construc- 
tive method of group advertising that has ever beeu 
devised. 


But there is another side to the question that is 
equally important: Many of the students have not 
decided just what line of endeavor they will engage 
in when they leave their alma mater, and there is no 
reason why they should not at least investigate the 
public utility field when they come into the business 
world. They are a high type of American, and the 
training that they are receiving in this great State 
university is the kind of training that will qualify 
them for executive positions in our field. We believe 
that other State associations could well utilize this 
idea. 


The entire credit for the success of the meeting 
belongs to John C. Mellett, the executive secretary of 
the association, through whose efforts the program 
was run off without a hitch. He conceived the idea, 
and then, working in close harmony with the other 
officers of his association and the university authori- 
ties, carried out a successful meeting. Mr. Mellett is 
the type of man that the public utilities should con- 
stantly seek. He is progressive, energetic and capa- 
ble to a marked degree, and we are glad, indeed, that 
his time and attention are being devoted to cre .ting 
closer relationship between utility and public. 
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Faith in the Future 


It seems as if recently all of the alarmists of the world 
have chosen the gas industry as a subject for their pre- 
dictions of calamity, and the dire things that are going 
to happen to us, according to these prophets, will mean 
our elimination, not to say total annihilation. We are 
not a Pollyanna, nor do we believe that a crisis car be 
overcome by avoiding it, but we do say that most of 
those who have been talking don’t know what they are 
talking about. But, as usual, it is the empty box that 
always makes the most noise when hit. 

Undoubtedly the gas industry is going to have its 
share of problems. Of that there can be no doubt. But 
these problems are going to be solved exactly as have 
hundreds of others that have faced the industry in the 
past. 

Recently there has been completed in the United 
States one of the largest gas plants of the world. ‘This 
plant was built with money that was borrowed, and 
men who are keen-visioned have pledged their credit 
for some time to come that this plant might be a reality. 
Surely they would not have carried out transactions in- 
volving millions of dollars had they held the slightest 
doubt of the future of the gas industry. 


As a matter of fact, close observation of conditions 


in a dozen different States that were visited during 2 - 


recent trip, and investigation that had for its sole pur 
pose the ascertaining of the truth regarding conditions, 
simply serve to strengthen the conviction that ours ix- 
dustry is in for a period of great prosperity and for ad- 
vancement that has never been equaled in any given 
era of the past. The observations and investigations 
that were carried on were made by a man trained by 
years of experience in this work of separating fact 
from fiction, and the conclusions that were drawn 
were not colored by desire but were based solely on 
conditions that revealed themselves under close scru- 
tiny. That is why the American Gas JourNat to-day 
isin a position to assure its readers of its absolute 
faith in the future and to state that the utterances of 
the calamity-howlers are baseless. We might say, 
in passing, that on the results of the investigations 
just mentioned depended the investment of a large 
sum of money in the gas industry. The investment 
will be made. 

So, no matter what is said to the contrary, we ad- 
vocate a whole-hearted faith in the future, for it is 
justified. It.is unfortunate that there are those who 
issue these grave warnings without foundation, and 
who for the time being may gain some little credence, 
but we advise patience, for it will be a matter of only 
a short time unt!] they are proved false prophets, and 
in the meantime their utterances can have no bear- 
ing on an industry of which they apparently are in 
total ignorance. 


Crippling Public Utilities 


Under the above heading, the Daily Pioneer, of 
Bridgeton, N. J., published the following editorial, which 
needs no comment from us: 

“Public utilities have been fair game for the heckling 
politicians for a good many years, and there has been a 
large part of the public- which has been willing to follow 
any lead in attacking corporations which were giving 
public service. For some reason there have been people 
who have felt that trolley companies, electric companies, 
gas companies could furnish a service for less than cost, 
and maintain their business. All through the war pe- 
riod when everything was tripling in price it was de- 
manded that the nickel trolley fare should be maintained 
and that gas should be funished for a dollar per thou- 
sand feet. No one would give half as much for a nickel 
in any commodity upon the market, but a car ride was 
demanded for the five-cent piece, and all other corpora- 
tions regulated by the State were required to struggle 
along with the vastly increasing costs and expenses 
without being permitted to add to their charge for 
service. 

“There could be but one result. The Millville Trac- 
tion Company, now going out of business is an illustra- 
tion. 

“It may be remembered that during the war the 
Bridgeton Gas Light Company filed an application with 
the State Public Utility Commission for the privilege of 
increasing its gas rate to $1.25 per thousand feet. At 
once there was a violent protest and a public meeting 
was called and funds raised for the purpose of fighting 
the increase before the commission. Lawyers were em- 
ployed and the protest was made, with the result that 
the $1.25 was not allowed. The Gas Light company con- 
tinued its service as best it could, but it could not main- 
tain its plant as it should have been maintained, and the 
result was that finally the commission was obliged to 
allow an increase which made the people of Bridgeton 
pay a rate of $1.70. This rate still maintains, and it will 
take some time before the rate can be reduced by reason 
of the work which must be done to make good the de- 
preciation and losses of the period when the company 
was getting $1.15 for gas which cost them to put it in 
the pipes $1.30. 

“It has been authoritatively stated that had the com- 
pany been permitted to make the $1.25 rate originally 
asked for at the time the application was made, it is 
quite probable that there would never have been a rate 
of more than $1.50 in Bridgeton. The unintelligent and 
wholly mistaken attack made at the time has cost the 
people of Bridgeton dearly, just as every prejudiced at- 
tempt to interfere with legitimate Corporations and the 
proper conduct of their business costs the dear public 
money. 

“It is time now that the people should realize that cor- 
porations cannot by legerdemain or in other way, do 
what any business man or firm cannot do, and that is 
continue to do business at less than cost, and that cor- 
porations are just as honest and in most instances more 
economical than the average business combination of 
any character.” 
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Developments in Gas Technology 


Important Information Gathered from All Parts of the World 
By ISMAR GINSBERG, B.Sc., Chem. Eng., Associate Editor 

















Treatment of Thionate Gas Liquors 

German patent No. 339,612, assigned to the Gasab- 
teilung G.m.b.H., refers to a method of removing the 
sulphites and bisulphites from the polythionate gas 
purification liquors by allowing them to stand for so 
long a time that the sulphuric acid generated from the 
polythionates decomposes the sulphite. The poly- 
thionates may be formed by introduction of sulphur 
dioxide. The solution may be warmed to accelerate 
the reaction. 


———— 


Drying of Coal and Yield of Tar 


An investigation was made to determine whether 
the preliminary drying of brown coal or lignite had 
any influence on the subsequent yield of tar in the 
gas distillation process. The report of the experi- 
ments undertaken with this purpose is given in 
Brennstoffe Chemie, 1921, pages 241 to 244. Various 
lignites, containing different percentages of moisture, 
were distilled and the yield of the products of distilla- 
tion were determined in each case, in addition to the 
properties of the products obtained. The results in- 
dicated that a preliminary drying of the coal had but 
little effect on the yield of tar, and that the project 
of predrying of coal would not yield sufficient addi- 
tional output to warrant its commercial application. 
The yield of tar is affected by other conditions. The 
author gives a detailed description of these, with 
tables of experimental data and curves. 


Naphthalene from Coal Gas 


A series of experiments, which have yielded very 
important results, was recently made in the gas 
works in the city of Harlem, Holland, on the wash- 
ing out of naphthalene from coal gas by the aid of 
water gas tar (see J. H. Steinkamp, Het. Gas, 1921, 
163-165). 

The gas oil, whose composition is very important 
in determining that of the tar, has a specific gravity 
of 0855 at 15 deg. Cent., and distills mostly between 
the temperatures of 200 and 300 deg. Cent. The tem- 
perature of the gases amounted to 700 deg. Cent.: 
the water gas tar had a specific gravity of 1.0277 at 
15 deg. Cent., and gave the following results on dis- 
tillation: Water, 0.25 per cent; light oil to 170 deg. 
Cent., 15.25 per cent; middle oil, 170 to 230 deg. Cent., 
14 per cent; heavy oil, 230 to 270 deg. Cent., 28 per 
cent ; anthracene oil, 270 to 320 deg. Cent, 30 per cent, 
and residue, 12.50 per cent. 


Preliminary tests indicate that at 0 deg. Cent. the 
water gas tar will dissolve 20 per cent of naphthalene. 
The coal gas enters the naphthalene washer at a tem- 
perature of 20 to 22 deg. Cent. It was thought ad- 
visable at first to heat it as well as the tar to a tem- 
perature of 28 to 30 deg. Cent. before effecting the 
absorption of the naphthalene, but it was found after- 
wards that this was entirely unnecessary, inasmuch 





as the tar absorbs the naphthalene just as well at 
low as at high temperatures. After washing with the 
water gas tar, the gas contained in every 100 c.m. 
4.2 grams of naphthalene at 29 deg. Cent., 4.8 grams 
at 25 deg. Cent., 6.2 grams at 24 deg. Cent. and 5.1 
grams at 24 deg Cent. In different days the naph- 


.thalene content of the gas varied from 4.2 to 5.6 grams 


per 100 c.m. Inasmuch as about 40 per cent of water 
gas was added to the washed coal gas, the naphtha- 
lene content in the mixed gas always was under the 
permissible maximum of 4 grams in 100 c.m. 

The analysis of the tar, after absorption had taken 
place, to determine its naphthalene content by taking 
its specific gravity was found to be useless, as a con- 
tent of 5 per cent of naphthalene made a difference 
of only 0.002 in the specific weight. On the other 
hand, fractional distillation of the tar gave the de- 
sired results. 

The use of water gas tar in the place of anthracene 
oil for washing the naphthalene out of the coal gas 
renders unnecessary an oil distillation apparatus, and 
also results ina saving of fuel, inasmuch as the coal 
tar will absorb the naphthalene sufficiently well at the 
ordinary temperature. 


The Use of Gas in the Kitchen 


Dr. K. Bunte has written a detailed article on the 
use of gas in the kitchen (see Das Gas und Wasser- 
fach, 1921, 745 to 750). The author describes a series 
of gas burners, gas stoves and ranges for cooking and 
baking, which are all naturally of German construc- 
tion and accordingly of little interest to American 
readers. However, he has something to say on the 
possibility of increasing the efficiency of the gas 
range, which is of some interest. He claims that 
future improvements in gas cooking lie rather with 
improving the pots in which the cooking takes place 
than in the gas range itself. A sketch of a typical gas 
range is shown and the losses of heat that occur there- 
in are indicated graphically. The importance of 
matching the pot to the flame is emphasized. In or- 
der to save gas the size of the flame should neither 
be too large nor too small for the size of the pot. 

In conclusion, Dr. Bunte points out that the gas 
works must look after the gas ranges, keep them in 
order, instruct the housewife how to use them prop- 
erly and efficiently, give gas of uniform quality and 
uniform pressure and in general make it their busi- 
ness to keep in close contact with the consumer of 
gas. In this way only will gas be able to compete 
with other fuels in the kitchen 


Neutral Ammonium Sulphate 


To make a neutral ammonium sulphate it is, of 
course, desirable that the liquor in the ammonia satu- 
rator be as little acid as possible, as a large amount 
of acid would necessitate the use of considerable 
quantities of the neutralizing agent in the neutraliza- 
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tion of the crystals removed from the saturating ap- 


paratus. But, in the case of by-product coke oven 
operation especially, it is quite necessary or at any 
rate desirable to maintain the acidity at a consid- 
erably higher degree, due to the fact that low acidity 
tends to promote the production of compounds with 
the cyanogen compounds in the gas entering the sat- 
urator with the resulting discoloration of the sul- 
phate. High acidity counteracts this action. 

In order to be able both to avoid the formation of 


these compounds and still work at the more favorable _ 


low acidity, the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
of London, has devised a process of making neutral 
ammonium sulphate without any danger of discol- 
oration of the product by cyanogen compounds. The 
process is protected by British patent No. 170,613. 
The process is based on a well-known reaction, 
which takes place between a cyanide and a polysul- 
phide, resulting in the formation of a sulpho-cyanide. 
This reaction has often been used for the purpose of 


removing hydrocyanic acid gas from coal gas. In 
the present process the gas is either first washed with 
a polysulphide solution previous to its entrance into 
the saturator, or else the polysulphide is added or 
produced in the ammoniacal liquor before it is dis- 
tilled. For example, just before the ammonia liquor 
is removed from the saturator to be transferred into 
the still, a sufficient quantity of ammonium polysul- 
phide is added to convert all the cyanide in the liquor 
into the sulpho-cyanide. Or, finely divided sulphur 
may be added to the liquor, or else the vapors from 
the still may be passed through spent oxide contained 
in suitable vessels capable of alternate operation. The 
polysulphide may also be formed in the ammonia 
liquor by blowing air or other gas containing oxygen 
or its equivalent through the liquor before the latter 
is introduced into the still. In the so-called direct 
ammonia recovery process the gases are washed by 
any suitable method with the polysulphide solution 
before they enter the saturator. 





Picked Up Here and There 


Little Items of Interest to the Gas Industry 


Walter S. Greenough, whose name is familiar to all 
readers of the American Gas JouRNAL, for the splendid 
inaterial that he has contributed to these columns, 
was in evidence at the annual meeting of the Indiana 
Public Utility Association, held recently at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. Mr. Greenough now has a re- 
sponsible position with the Fletcher Savings & Trust 
Company, of Phdianapolis, where he is in charge of 
= relations and is making a wonderful record. 

{r. Greenough knows his business thoroughly and 
would be a mighty valuable man for some utility 
company. He has splendid ideas and if he could be 
induced to turn his talents to building in our field it 
would be a distinct gain. 





John F. Weedon, superintendent of advertising of 
the Peoples Gas of Chicago, is an extremely busy 
man and his office is a point of call for many men dur- 
ing the day. But Mr. Weedon seems to have time 
for all and to handle everybody with marked cour- 
tesy. Within a few weeks we hope to make an an- 
nouncement regarding Mr. Weedon that will be 
gratifying to his many friends. Mr. Weedon would 
not let us say what the announcement will be, when 
we saw him a short time ago in Chicago, but we have 
his promise that when he is ready he will let us tell 
the gas industry through the columns of the AMERICAN 
Gas JouRNAL 





E. J. Burke, sales manager of the Citizens Gas 
Company, Indianapolis, and secretary of the Indiana 
Gas Association, has rearranged his salesroom and 
it is now one of the finest in the Middle West. Mr. 
Burke’s office is on the mezzanine floor which extends 
across the rear of the large salesroom and he is in a 
position to keep in close touch with all of the devel- 
opments in his department. Also he is readily acces- 


sible to visitors and always has a cordial greeting. It 
might be said in passing that Mr. Burke has some 
progressive ideas on the subject of public policy and 
they are working out successfully. 





Hector Prud’homme, vice-president and general 
manager of the Belgian-American Coke Ovens Cor- 
poration, has the happy faculty of impressing on his 
visitors his real interest in the caller and his business. 
Recently when a caller dropped into his office in St. 
Louis Mr. Prud’homme devoted an entire morning to 
making the “out-of-towner” at ease. Any gasman 
who gets into St. Louis will find it well worth while 
to drop in and receive the cordial greeting of Mr. 
Prud’homme. 





No matter how busy George Parker, of Russell 
Engineering Company, is, he always has time to dis- 
cuss the latest developments in the gas industry. He 
has some interesting theories also and his wide ex- 
perience gives weight to his ideas. Mr. Parker, we 
understand, is now traveling through the East. 





H. H. Lackey, of the Benson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, who is a peddler of Nu-Style gas irons, comes 
from Kentucky and has about as much use for the 
letter “R” as he has for electrical flatirons. 

Lackey says that he has been taking some lessons 
in pronunciation, with their German “wash lady” as 
instructress. 

She asked him to say “pork.” 

Lackey said something that sounded like “poke.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

Then she asked him to say “door.” 

He replied, “doah.” 

She frowned and said, “Can't you say vour ‘R's’ 
like the ‘R’ in “book’?” 
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Under 80-Cent Rate N. 


Y. Consolidated Stands 


to Lose $8,469,038 in 1921 


Company Will Be Reimbursed Upon Favorable Determination of the Appeal Now Pending in 
U. S. Supreme Court 


The following is a condensed statement of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York, December 
31, 1921: 


ASSETS 
Fixed assets, including land, plant and 

IE bol 0's. oh os vbae odes $55,246 040.16 
Bonds and stocks of and advances to 

affiliated companies and other in- 

EE OE. ara < Pcs peas Se 130,217,770.07 
United States Liberty Loan bonds... 2,502,000.00 
ere CP rele cS GGa Cs 6. aca a 2,178,480.35 
Accounts receivable ............... 4,280,303.15 


1,766,695.80 





$196,191,289.53 

LIABILITIES 
CY MEE. 4 os ss ks oh» 2% 6 babies $100,000,000.00 
Five-year secured 7 per cent convert- 
ible gold bonds................ 


One-year secured 7 per cent gold 


25,000 000.00 


aE Be aa gee oi ee i oe ee 20,000 ,000.00 
ene NN ns se nea Vase de 2,400,000.00 
Accts. pavable and accrued charges. . 8,606,723.61 
Se ee ee EP. BE 13,918 878.23 
Renewal and reserve funds......... 13,265,495.72 
UU, sian aoe. ds edie «in as 45,217.72 


Gas sales suspense*............ 12,954,974.19 








$196,191,289.53 

*Amount of gas sales resulting from the increase 
in the price of gas above the statutory rate of 80 
cents per thousand cubic feet not included in the 
earnings pending final action of the United States 
Supreme Court. 


The figures thus far available respecting 
the Consolidated Gas Company’s 
operations for the calendar year 
1921 indicate that the loss from its 
gas business during the year 
amounted to at least............: $8,469 038.65 
(The loss from the company’s gas 
business in 1920 amounted to $4,- 
343,286.09.) 


The rentals derived from the use by 
others of properties not wholly de- 
voted to the gas business of the 
company yielded ................ 

The dividends and ‘interest, applicable 
to the year 1921, received on stocks, 
bonds and other obligations and on 
advances made to affiliated gas and 
electric companies, operating in the 
boroughs of Manhattan, Queens and 
The Bronx and in the County of 
Westchester, amounted to........ $9 383,665.68 


$336 418.37 





‘The interest which accrued during the 


year on funded and other debt, 
chargeable against earnings, 
GEE Ol Niwa cde We ccctectses $4,230,582.81 


Dividends were paid during the year on 
the company’s capital stock at the 
rate of 7 per cent per annum, 
EN be ee ks tb Ge as nes os $7 ,090,000.00 


The ‘loss from the gas business ($8,- 
469,038.65) and the excess, over in- 
come from other sources, of interest 
and dividends paid ($1,510,498.76) 
resulted in a charge against the 
profit and loss account of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company amounting 
Wer ee Ln gc, cs AD 


It will be observed that the loss from the com- 
pany’s gas business during the year amounted to at 
least $8,469,038.65. As an offset to this there ac- 
crued during the year the sum of $10,158,246.11, rep- 
resenting the revenue from gas sales resulting from 
the rates charged under the final decree of the Dis- 
trict Court in excess of the statutory rate of 80 cents 
per thousand cubic feet, which revenue has not been 
included in the earnings pending the final action in 
the United States Supreme Court. 

During the months of January and February, 1921, 
the rate charged was that fixed by the District Court 
in its final decree in August, 1920—viz., $1.20 per 
thousand cubic feet. On March 1, 1921, the price of 
gas oil, in the meantime, having been increased from 
Y cents to 12% cents per gallon and the prices of 
other materials, as well as the cost of labor, having 
increased substantially, and the District Court hav- 
ing denied the request of the defendant public au- 
thorities for a continuance of the $1.20 rate fixed by 
the court, the rate was increased to $1.50 per thou- 
sand cubic feet. 

On August 1, 1921, the price of gas oil having been 
reduced to 6 cents per gallon, the price of gas was 
voluntarily reduced by the company to $1.25 per 
thousand cubic feet. This rate is still in effect. 

The rates charged for gas during the year 1921 
were at all times below what could have been estab- 
lished as the actual cost of producing and distribut- 
ing gas, including a fair return on the investment. 

The operating loss from the company’s gas busi- 
ness in 1920 amounted to $4,343,286.09, and in 1919 
to $1,853,759.26, making the total operating loss from 
the company’s gas business for the years 1919 to 
1921, inclusive, $14,666,084. 


Expect Favorable Determination of Impending 
Appeal 


In view of the fact that the final decree in the Dis- 
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trict Court sustained the company’s claim that the 
80-cent rate was confiscatory, and therefore invalid, 
and that the revenue from the company’s gas busi- 
ness derived from rates in excess of the statutory 
rate under the final decree aggregated on December 
31, 1921, $12,954,974.19 (which, upon the favorable 
determination, confidently expected, of the appeal 
pending in the United States Supreme Court, will be 
applied to reimbursing to that extent the surplus ac- 
count of the company, depleted, as stated, by op- 
erating losses in the last three years to the extent of 
$14,666,084), the policy of continuing the payment of 
dividends at the customary rate during the year 1921, 
with the result of further encroaching upon the com- 
pany’s book surplus, under the circumstances has 
been fully justified. 

As stated in our last report, the capital stock of 
the Consolidated Gas Company is essentially an in- 
vestment security, only a small percentage of it be- 
ing held by brokers in behalf of clients. Of the 10,315 
shareholders, 714% per cent own less than fifty-one 
shares each. 

The deficiency in the company’s earnings during 
the five years from 1917 to 1921, inclusive, below the 
cost of gas, including a return of 8 per cent upon its 
investment in its gas properties, aggregates no less 
than $34,316,295.61. The additional deficiency in the 
earnings of the affiliated gas companies during the 
same period has been, on the same basis, not less 
than $23,000,000. 

The defendants in the action brought by the com- 
pany to test the validity of the 80-cent rate have con- 
tended that against the losses sustained by the com- 
pany due to the inadequacy of the 80-cent rate there 
should be credited the amount of the company’s 
“contingent reserve.” In other words, that the loss 
above referred to, of $34,316,295.61, should be deemed 
to have been compensated for through the medium 
of this reserve to the extent of $11,801,659.48. Ob- 
viously the reserve was not created for any such 
purpose. Nor was it accumulated at the expense of 
the consumers, who never paid a penny more for 
their gas because of it. The Public Service Commis- 
sion has never allowed, and would not allow, a 
charge to be made against the consumers for such 
purpose. ‘This reserve represents a segregation of 
the company’s earnings from all sources, prudently 
set aside during a period when the rates for the serv- 
ice yielded actually less than a fair return upon the 
investment, as an insurance against uninsurable haz- 
ards stated in the resolution of the trustees by which 
it was created, to include “fire, flood, earthquake, in- 
surrection or riot or any other hazard.” The inability 
of the company, during a period of high prices for 
labor and material employed in the production and 
distribution of gas, to collect rates for its service 
adequate to enable it to even meet its current operat- 
ing expenses—to say nothing of earning a fair return 
upon its investment—because of the existence of a 
statutory rate from which it could not obtain relief 
except by protracted litigation in the courts, can- 
not be construed as a “hazard” of conducting the gas 
business. Under both the State and Federal consti- 
tutions the company is at all times insured an ade- 
quate return on the value of its property; and there 
would be, therefore, no justification for the creation 
of a fund to protect it against a flagrant denial, on 
the part of the State authorities, of its constitutional 
rights. In other words, with the right of regulation 


exercised by the State under constitutional prohibi- 
tions against confiscatory rates, it cannot be con- 
ceived that in “other hazards” was included a pro- 
vision against a violation of the Constitution through 
the operation of a statutory rate obviously confisca- 
tory. The clear distinction, in this respect, between 
a business that is regulated and one that is not regu- 


dated cannot be too strongly emphasized. Conse- 


quently, to appropriate the reserve under the guise 
of thus compensating the’ company in part for losses 
sustained under the 80-cent rate would amount to 
plain confiscation of the stockholders’ property, and 
would penalize the company and its stockholders for 
their prudent and conservative dividend policy. 

On the other hand, the company’s position has been 
and is that in determining the reasonableness of rates 
to be charged in the future, consideration must in 
justice be given to the deficiency in earnings shown 
above to have amounted during the past five years 
to $34,316,295.61, after crediting thereto the total 
amount of revenue ($12,954,974.19) derived from the 
rates charged in excess of the statutory rate and seg- 
regated; as stated, from the earnings pending the de- 
termination of the appeal of the defendants to the 
United States Supreme Court. To all intents and 
purposes it represents an additional investment on 
the part of the stockholders in the company’s gas 
business, and under the ruling of the Court of Ap- 
peals of this State, in People ex rel Kings County 
Lighting Co. vs. Willcox (210 N. Y. 479), it consti- 
tutes an amount upon which the company is entitled 
to earn a return until or unless it is amortized out of 
earnings rendered adequate for that purpose by the 
inclusion in the rate to-be charged for gas of an ade- 
quate allowance for this purpose. 


Costs of Material and Labor Have Not Declined 
Below 1918 and 1919 Unit Cost 


There is no foundation in fact for the assertion 
sometimes made, but never supported by details, that 
the cost of materials and labor entering into gas op- 
erations has declined in 1921 or 1922 below the 1918 
and 1919 unit costs, which were the bases of the 
earlier adjudications as to the rates of this company 
and its affiliated companies. Reduction has come, in 
a few instances, from the “peak” prices of late 1920 
and early 1921, but the decline has not carried the 
costs below those obtaining in 1918 and 1919. This 
is shown by the following comparisons of average 
yearly costs: 


Dec. 31, 
1918 1919 1921 
Gas coal (per gross ton)...... $4.97 S5.77 $7.51 
Generator coal (gross ton)... 6.68 7.98 10.73 
Gas oil (per gallon)......... 065 065 .06 
Labor (av. rate, per hour).... .396 448 569 


The particular matter of litigation which is of 
paramount concern to the officers and stockholders 
of this company is the determination of the appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court, prosecuted by 
some of the defendant authorities from the final de- 
cree entered in the District Court in August, 1920. 
This appeal was argued before the Supreme Court 
on November 15 and 16, 1921, and a favorable de- 
cision is hoped for. Affirmance of the decree, with 
the modification asked for by the city, would termi- 
nate the litigation and entitle the company to retain 
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the sums collected in excess of the statutory rate. 
Any retrial, with direction to take into account a 
broader period of test of confiscation, would only 
bring before the court the still higher costs of late 
1919 and of the years 1920, 1921 and early 1922, 
whereas this case was primarily litigated only upon 
the costs of 1918 and early 1919. 

In the various trials of the rate suits of this com- 
pany and its affiliated companies during the year 
every essential fact shown by the records of the 
companies and every essential contention of coun- 
sel for the companies have been judicially sustained 
and fortified. Much of the time and expense necessi- 
tated for this demonstration of the correctness of the 
companies’ claims would have been unnecessary had 
the defendant public authorities shown a disposition 
to accept indisputable facts and had they refrained 
from seeking delay for the mere sake of delay. In 
the ultimate analysis the consumers and taxpayers 
have to defray the expenses of all parties to litiga- 
tion of this character; and the tactics of the defend- 
ants have added enormously to that expense with no 
result except delay of justice. 

A few weeks after taking office the new Public 
Service Commission instituted a general hearing as 
to all gas rates within the city of New York, and re- 
auired all the eompanies to file with the commission 
early in June minutely detailed statements of manu- 
facturing and distribution costs, coal and oil con- 
tracts, both in relation to current operations and, for 
comparative purposes, for earlier years. Monthly 
statements of operating costs have also been required 
since that time, in addition to the detailed data as to 
capital additions and retirements, which, for several 
years, have been required by the regulatory body to 
be submitted for its periodic verification and check. 
As to the rates of certain companies, the commission, 
in the light of the filed statements, ordered that hear- 
ings proceed; and it is expected that within the next 
month or two a determination will be reached as to 
the New York & Queens Gas Company and the 
Bronx Gas & Electric Company, which have shown 
justification for the amendatory schedules filed by 
them increasing their rates above those now in force. 
In pursuance of the general policy of the commission, 
the taking effect of these schedules was suspended 
until the close of the hearings, with the result that 
these companies can never recover the loss due to 
unremunerative rates for the gas supplied during the 
past six months, except through the inclusion of such 
loss in the amount upon which future rates are com- 
puted. 

The aggregate capital expenditures of the Con- 
solidated and its affiliated gas and electric companies 
for the year 1921 were $42,396,100.98, of which $33,- 
624,175.06 was for electric property and $8,771,925.92 
for gas property. The expenditures for the year 
1920 were $29,817,035.96, of which $21,190,800.48 
were for electric property and $8,626,235.48 for gas 
property. . It is estimated that in the year 1922 it will 
be necessary to expend for additions and extensions 
to the gas and electric manufacturing and distribut- 
ing systems approximately $34,181,634.31. 

The combined sales of gas of the various compa- 
nies during the year were 36,282,751,000 cu. ft., a de- 
crease below the previous year of 4.78 per cent. 

The sales of electric current during the year, in- 
cluding that sold to the Third Avenue Railroad Com- 
pany, the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company and the 





New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany, amounted to 1,186,346,264 kw.-hr., an increase 
over the preceding year of 17.25 per cent. 

The taxes charged against the earnings of the 
Consolidated company and its allied gas and electric 
companies during the year amounted to $9,840,077.92, 
aS compared with $7,620,497.28 charged detinst 
earnings of the preceding year. 

At a cost of $10,559,030.01 for repairs and $1,454,- 
296.13 for renewals, or a total cost of $12,013,326.14, 
all of these gas and electric properties have been 
maintained in excellent repair and at the highest pos- 
sible point of operating efficiency, thus insuring a 
uniformly satisfactory quality of gas and electricity 
and their economical production and distribution. 


Carbonization of Lignites Produces High- 
Grade Fuel 


Washington, D. C.—Lignite, or “brown coal,” which 
constitutes approximately one-third of the nation’s coal 
resources, can be converted by carbonization into a high- 
grade fuel adapted to a wide range of purposes and 
limited only by its relative cost, according to a state- 
ment issued by Director H. Foster Bain of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. It cannot, however, be classed 
as’a cheap fuel in the sense of competing with a high- 
class, easily mined bituminous coal. 

A lignite carbonizing plant has been erected by the 
University of North Dakota at Hebron, N. D., in a field 
whose lignites are similar to those found in the Nenana 
field in Alaska. Dr. E. J. Babcock, dean of the engineer- 
ing department of the university, has been for years 
directing experiments in carbonizing and briquetting lig- 
nites and has made notable progress. 

During the past summer, the United States Bureau 
of Mines has co-operated with the university in the 
operation of the plant, and more than a thousand tons 
of raw lignite have been treated and more than 400 tons 
of lignite char briquettes were produced, this being 
probably the largest amount of lignite char briquettes 
that has ever been made at one time. 

Ry removing the moisture and a considerable portion 
of the volatile matter from the raw lignite, a char can 
be obtained which possesses a heating value and chem- 
ical analysis quite similar to anthracite coal. In this 
process, a ton of raw lignite will yield 40 per cent of 
high-grade lignite char. The physical form of this char 
is such that approximately one-third of it will go 
through a one-eighth-inch screen, the remainder up to 
pieces the size of shelled corn. By the addition of 8 to 
10 per cent of suitable binding material, excellent bri- 
quettes can be made, whose heating value for general 
use is little less than that of anthracite 

The fixed carbon in these briquettes may run from 72 
to 81 per cent, as compared with that of 35 per cent in 
raw lignite. This makes it practicable to transport the 
fuel to much greater distances than would be practicable 
with raw lignite. The briquettes are pillow shaped, 
weighing about two and a half ounces each. When pro- 
duced with suitable skill, the briquettes will stand han- 
dling, transportation and weather conditions in storage. 
The. product i is a stable one, thus removing the greatest 
limitation to the usefulness of the original lignite. 

It is estimated that, of the present known lignite re- 
sources, 964,24,000,000 tons are in North and South 
Dakota and northeastern Montana, approximately 23,- 
000,000,000 tons in Texas, 7,404, 300, 000 tons in Alaska 
and relatively smaller amounts in other States. 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 
Report 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


Jan, 26, 1922 


Company Issue Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co........... Five Year 6s,....... May 1,1925 9714 ®% 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co-...:...+.-. First Consol. 5s..... May 1, 1945 88 89% 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co.......... SUEY Sc ndhad suse os May 1, 1945 88 89% 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. 

; of Baltimore .............. First Ref. 7%s...... Dec. 1, 1945 105 107 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co....General 4%4s........ Feb. 14, 1935 8314 84 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...... Sec. Conv. 7s ....... Feb. 1, 1925 103% 103% 
New Amsterdam Gas Co....... .. First Consol. 5s.....Jan. 1, 1948 72 75 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co............ Gen. (now Ist) 5s...May 1, 1949 85 88 
Detroit City Gas Co............ phe CRs acids cis ames Jan. 1,1923 95 97 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 

PORMBGOIIE. occ dacs Kndee Bias sve dbnieien Jan. 1, 1928 9 BY 
Hudson County Gas Co............ Pepe Bens 5 cnccdsacis Nov. 1,1949 8 8&8 
Laclede Gas Light Co.............. Ref. & Ext. 5s...... Apr. 1, 1943 87% 89 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co.......... First & Ref. 7s...... June 1, 1923 98% 100 
Michigan Light Co................ First & Ref. 5s...... Mar. 1,1946 85 8&8 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... ae ey ey ern May 1, 1927 89 91 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............ Gen. & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1,1942 88 8% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............ First & Ref. 7s...... Dec. 1, 1940 105 106 

Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp........... Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1, 1937, 93 95 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co....... Refunding 5s .......Sept. 1. 1947 85 86 

Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... PNG chk Jacndiaws July 1, 1937 91 9214 
Portland Gas & Coke Co.......... First & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1,1940 8 . 99 
Seattle Lighting Co................ Refunding 5s........ Oct. 1,1949 78 82 
Southern California Gas Co........ Wie? Gh isk sis Nov. 1,1950 94 9% 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........... Ref. & Ext. 5s...... July 1,1957 8 % 
Washington Gas Light Co......... General 5s.......... Nov. 1, 1960 3934 91 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. 

OE COTeS «.. cc cccccccces First & Ref. 5s...... June 1,1941 85 97 





“1922 Investments” 

A new thirty-two-page booklet 
under the above title is now ready 
for distribution by H. M. Byllesby 
& Co. It describes in detail twenty- 
six offerings of public utility, munici- 
pal and industrial securities, consist- 
ing of bonds, notes and preferred 
stocks, which are recommended to 
the public because of their strong in- 
vestment values. In addition there 
is a list of odd-lot offerings of utility 
bonds and notes, yielding from 6.30 
to 8 per cent. 

The following foreword is reprint- 
ed from the booklet : 

“The closing months of the year 
1921 constituted one of the most re- 
markable investment bond periods in 
our history. The practical comple- 





tion of industrial liquidation, a ten- 
dency toward a satisfactory readjust- 
ment of tax burdens together with a 
decidedly easier -money situation, 
have combined to bring about a rapid 
advance in prices of all high-grade 
investment bonds. No class of bonds 
has had a more decided rise than 
public utility issues. Their populari- 
ty is attested by the fact that holders 
of this class of bond have increased 
in number more than 300 per cent 
during the last three years. 

“It is our belief that the year 1922 
will be featured by a steady rise in 
bond prices with lessening yields to 
the investor. 

“It is still possible to obtain con- 
servative investment securities at 
prices yielding far above normal re- 


turns, and we are presenting for your 
consideration a diversified list of 
high-grade public utility issues in- 
cluding also several seasoned indus- 


- trial bonds and ‘selected municipal 


issues, 

“We recommend your prompt con- 
sideration of the offerings listed 
herein.” 

The closing pages are devoted to a 
description of the services offered to 
investors by H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
together with an outline of the bond 
department personnel of that organ- 
ization. . Copies may be secured upon 
application to the publicity depart- 
ment. 





Issues Bonds 


New York, N. Y.—A block of 
$1,822,000 Kings County Lighting 
Company, Borough of Brooklyn, first 
refunding mortgage 6'4 per cent gold 
bonds are being offered by Blair & 
Co. at 991% and interest, to yield 6.55 
per cent. The bends are dated July 
1, 1904, and mature July 1, 1954. 
They are non-callable prior to Jan. 
1, 1940. 

The results of the operations of 
the company for the twelve months 
ended Nov. 30, 1921, show gross rev- 
enues of $2,125,588 and total in- 
come, after deducting operating ex- 
penses and taxes, of $565,977. After 
allowing for annual interest require- 
ments on the bends the company 
shows a balance for-reserve and sur- 
plus of $290,447. 


Gas Prices Decline 


In Memphis, Tenn., in 1867, the 
price of gas was $5.50 per thousand 
cubic feet; St. Louis, $4.50; Nash- 
ville, $4.50; Mobile, $5; Atlanta, 
$5.50; Savannah, $6; Norfolk, $6; 
Vicksburg, $6; New Orleans, $4; 
Charleston, $7; Montgomery, $8; 
Macon, $8 ; Galveston, $8 ; San Fran- 
cisco, $6, and Sacramento, $9. 
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Rate Reduction Announced by 
Consumers’ Gas Company 


Toronto, Ont—The Consumers 
Gas Company, according to General 
Manager Arthur Hewitt, proposes to 
reduce the rate for gas from $1.25 
to $1 per thousand feet, plus a ser- 
vice charge of 50 cents per month. 
The new rates will go into effect on 
and after Feb. 15 next. In order to 
encourage a greater use of gas for 
cooking . and heating. purposes, a 
further reduction of 10 cents per 
thousand feet will be allowed on all 
gas consumed in excess of 10,000 ft. 
per month, and an additional 5 cents 
per thousand, where the consumption 
exceeds 100,000 ft. 

Mr. Hewitt said the new rates 
were based upon the scientific rate 
basis used by the Hydro Commission 
and now being generally adopted by 
all gas companies. In making these 
reductions the company was dis- 
counting the future, as its past rec- 
ords did not warrant such a drastic 
cut in rates. He estimated the sav- 
ing to customers by the reduction 
would total over $500,000 a year. 
Mr. Hewitt directed attention to the 
service charge of 50 cents per month, 
which had been in partial operation 
for some time, where consumers had 
gas installed for their own conven- 
ience in case of emergency, now the 
charge was to be universal, whether 
gas was used or not. The new rates 
would benefit all classes except the 
very small consumers, but even in 
cases where the consumption was 
only 3,000 ft. per month, there would 
be a saving of 25 cents, compared 
with the old rates. Those who used 
3,000 ft. or less per month would not 
benefit by the change, he said, but 
those using 5,000 ft. and upwards 
monthly would secure a very sub- 
stantial reduction. When the new 
rates go into effect next month, To- 
ronto consumers will be enjoying the 
lowest gas rates of any of the large 
cities on the continent. A further 
reduction in rates will be made as 
soon as conditions warrant i, but it 
is not likely to take place this year, 
unless there is a material reduction in 





the cost of coal, labor and other es- 
sentials in the manufacture of gas. 


Is Allowed Increased Rate to 
Compensate for Cut in 
Service Charge 

In the December 10 issue of the 
AMERICAN Gas JouRNAL there ap- 
peated an item stating that the Pub- 
lic Utility Commission had cut the 
service charge of the Stamford Gas 
& Electric Company, of Stamford, 
Conn., from 75 cents to 50 cents. The 
balance of the order, which gave an 
increase in rates to compensate for 





the cut in the service charge, was 
omitted. The decision in part is as 
follows: 


“The total output of gas for 1921 
is estimated by the company at 260,- 
000,000 cu. ft. Of this amount about 
$1 per cent is registered by three and 
five light meters and a comparatively 
small amount is taken by consumers 
using over 200,000 cu. ft. per month. 
Assuming this latter amount is not 
to exceed 20,000,000 cu. ft. for the 
year, an increase in the commodity 
rate of 10 cents per thousand cubic 
feet on amounts less than 200,000 
cu, ft. per month, should produce an 
amount of revenue substantially 
equal to the reduction in the service 
charge. 

“Wherefore: The Stamford Gas 
& Electric Company is hereby or- 
dered and directed to file with the 
commission and to put into effect on 
or before Dec. 1, 1921, a schedule 
of rates in accordance with the fore- 
going: that is, reducing the present 
charge for three and five light me- 
ters from 75 cents to 50 cents and in- 
creasing the present commodity rate 
10 cents per thousand cubic feet on 
all classes of consumption not ex- 
ceeding 200,000 cu. ft. per month, 
and leaving the present rate in force 
for all over 200,000 cu. ft. per month. 





Harvey HArreE_p, manager of the 
securities department of the Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Company, Enid, 
Okla., has been appointed chairman 
of the Program Committee of the 
Kiwanis Club of Enid. 


Must Supply Gas to Mercer 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The Public Ser- 
vice Commission has ordered the 
United. Natural Gas Company to 
continue supplying natural gas to the 
Mercer Gas, Light & Fuel Company 
so that the latter could serve the bor- 
ough of Mercer until such time that 
both companies received approval 
from the commission to curtail ser- 
vice in Mercer. The United com 
pany served a discontinuance notice 
on the Mercer company for Nov. 15, 
1921, but has continued the supply 
pending the hearing before the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 

The question of the jurisdiction of 
the commission over private con- 
tracts, between one natural gas com- 
pany and another and of the altera- 
tion of territory through certificate 
filed in the Mercer courts excluding 
Mercer Borough are declared to be 
within the control of the commission. 

In its report the commission says 
that the discontinuance of service 
was evidently to compel the Mercer 
company to comply with an increase 
in rates from 23 to 48 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet. The report dis- 
cusses at length the contracts made 
in 1886 and the merger of various 
gas companies but declares that the 
contract with the Mercer company is 
binding on the United Natural Gas 
Company as it has accepted the con- 
tracts held by companies which it 
has consolidated. It quotes various 
court decisions in determining its 
jurisdiction over the disputed ques- 
tion. 





Officers Elected at Annual 
Meeting 


Marshall, Mich.—At the annual 
election of officers of the Marshall 
Gas Company the following officers 
were chosen: President and trea- 
surer, Carroll Collins ; vice-president, 
Craig C. Miller; secretary, E. H. 
Collins. Directors, C. E. Gorham, 
Craig C. Miller, G. W. Collins, E. H. 
Collins and Carroll Collins, 
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Census of Safety Workers in 
Gas Field 


How many safety men are. em- 
ployed by gas companies and other 
public utilities to protect both their 
employees and the general public 
from the accident hazards in connec- 
tion with their business? This will 
be revealed when the National Safety 
Council completes a census which it 
is now taking of all the persons en- 
gaged in safety and industrial health 
work in the public utility industries, 
as well as all persons engaged in these 
activities in every other industry and 
in public safety work also. The pub- 
lic utility companies have unusual ac- 
cident problems to deal with because 
of their contact with the public in 
addition to the hazards to men em- 
ployed in their plants, so it is ex- 
pected they will stand high on the 
list for the number of safety men 
they have working. To date it has 
never been established definitely how 
many persons in the public utility in- 
dustries are engaged in accident pre- 
vention and industrial health work, 
or how the various types of utilities 
compare with each other or with 
other industries in this respect. 

‘This is the first time that any at- 
tempt has ever been made to list the 
thousands of people who are now 
professionally engaged in the safety 
movement. The census will include 
not only members and employees of 
members of the Nationa! Safety 
Council, but all persons engaged in 
safety and industrial health activities 
and not connected with the council 
at all. Many of the largest gas com- 
panies are members of the council. 

Every reader of this publication 
who is professionally engaged in in- 


dustrial or public accident preven- 
tion or industrial health work— 
whether he is devoting all or only 
part of his time to accident preven- 
tion—is urged to assist in thé taking 
of this census by sending to the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 168 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, his name 
and the other data requested in the 
council’s census form which is re- 
produced on this page. 

It is expected that when the job 
of taking this census is completed 
there will be registered at the head- 

uarters of the National Safety 

il in Chicago the name of every 
man and woman responsible for the 
safety work of every industrial plant, 
public utility, municipality and every 
organization which any part 
of its efforts toward the promotion 
of either industrial or public safety 
in the United States. Up to the pres- 
ent date there has not been in exist- 
ence any data to show how many 
persons are engaged in this work 
either in any single industry or class 
or in the country as a whole. 

Industry in and the nation 
at large will profit from the results 
of this census. It will enable the 
council to quickly find speakers on 
industrial and public safety for any 
occasion in any locality ; authors for 
special article on accident preven- 
tion; writers of safety textbooks; 
lecturers on accident prevention and 
industrial health work for universi- 
ties and colleges. The council at 
present continually receives requests 
from industrial companies, munici- 
palities, civic associations, clubs, 
schools, colleges and other organiza- 
tions for help in finding speakers or 
writers on safety subjects. ‘The cen- 
sus records will greatly increase the 
facilities of the council for filling 
such requests. 

Following is the form which the 
National Safety Council is sending 
out: 





Name 
Company or organization......... 
i Serr eee SN a 
Nature of company’s business. . .. . 


ee | 


Se 
eee eee eee eee ee 


Port State 


ee a 


Please check other activities you engage in: 


Fire protection 

Health and sanitation 

Workmen’s compensation and 
claims 

General. executive (such as 
manager or superintendent) 


Engineering (other than safety) 
Legal 

Insurance 

Welfare 

‘Educational 

Industrial relations 


How long have-you been in your present position? ................... 
Technical or other special education? . . 4.2... 02. ese eee ee eee eee eens 


Signed 


es 








Coal and Coke Investigations 
of the Bureau of Mines 


The sampling of coals from the 
mines of Carbon County, Utah, has 
been completed by the Bureau of 
Mines. A bulletin on the analyses of 
Utah coals generally is being pre- 
pared for publication. 





At the Southern Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines, Bir- 
mingham-Tuscaloosa, Ala., determi- 
nations have been made as to the rel- 
ative combustibility of different 
cokes in a brick combustibility fur- 
nace. Further work was done with 
the shatter and friability tests, and 
the true and apparent gravity deter- 
minations are practically complete. 
Float and sink tests have been made © 
on a sample of coke breeze submit- 
ted by the Sloss Sheffield Company 
to determine if sufficient ash elimi- 
nation could be obtained to make 
feasible the mixing of cleaned coal 
with raw coal before carbonization. 





The Pittsburgh, ( Pa.) Experiment 
Station of the Bureau of Mines is 
continuing laboratory experiments on 
coal ash fusibility, oxidizing and re- 
ducing atmospheres by the micropy- 
rometer method, and comparing the 
results with those of the gas furnace. 
By using a reducing atmosphere in 
the micropyrometer furnace fairly 
good checks were obtained on ash, 
the average in the micropyrometer 
method being about 150 deg. Fahr. 
lower. While the micropyrometer 
method cannot be used as an alter- 
nate method if close checks are re- 
quired, it can no doubt be used as a 
rapid method for determining the 
fusibility of coal ash. The results 
of this investigation are now being 
tabulated. 





A new investigation, to determine 
the. composition of the gas arising 
from a fuel bed, is under way at the 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station. 





At the central district station of 
the Buréau of Mines, Urbana, IIl., a 
study has been made of the inhibit- 
ing effect of finely divided fusain or 
mother ¢oal on the coking property 
of Illiriois coal. Coking tests were 
made on coal containing up to 10 per 
cént 200-mesh mother coal without 
making any appreciable deleterious 
influence. 
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Light Officials in Joint Meet 

Dayton, Ohio.—A dinner on Jan. 
12 at the Miami Hotel opened a two- 
day conference of officers of the 
Utica (N. Y.) Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and officers of the Dayton 
Power & Light Company. 

Following the dinner, the officials 
went into a conference to discuss 
problems relating to power and light. 

The Utica officers who were pres- 
ent included F. B. Steele, vice-presi- 
dent and associate general manager ; 
M. J. Brayton, vice-president and 
secretary; George H. Stack, trea- 
surer; E. P. Peck, general superin- 
tendent of the electrical department ; 
B. E. White, engineer; W. J. Mc- 
Sorley, auditor ; J]. F. Carney, assist- 
ant treasurer; W. J]. Reagan, com- 
mercial manager, and A. H. Ruh- 
bart, purchasing agent. 

The conference was made possible 
through the efforts of F. M. Tait, 
president of the Dayton Power & 
Light Company, who is also presi- 
dent of the Utica company. 





Providence Gas Issue 

The big event of last week in the 
Providence, R. I., stock market was 
the sale by the Providence Gas Com- 
pany, of a large issue of 5% per cent 
twenty-year first mortgage gold 
bonds. A syndicate of Providence 
investment houses, consisting of Bo- 
dell & Co., Brown, Lisle & Marshall, 
Davis & Davis, C. A. Kilvert & Co., 
Richardson & Clark and W. W. 
White & Co., have purchased from 
the Providence Gas Company $3,- 
500,000 first mortgage gold bonds, the 
proceeds of which will be used to re- 
tire the $1,800,000 convertible notes 
now outstanding and pay the floating 
debt which has been incurred over a 
period of about four years to pay for 
permanent extensions and improve- 
ments of the property.” This is one 
of the largest issues of first mort- 
gave bonds ever offered by a public 
utility in Rhode Island houses. The 
bonds are legal for savings bank in- 
vestments and attractive to trustees, 
as they are free from tax under 
Rhode Island law. It is planned to 
retire the outstanding 7 per cent 
notes at 102 and interest on July 1, 
1922. 





Oil Drippings 

Owing to cold weather and snow, 
the Wyoming production of oil 
showed only 8,750 bbl. in December, 
or 1,578 bbl. less than November. 

Montana shows no production for 
December, but there are 118 drills 
trving for oil. 





Gas from Wilbur Well Now 
Utilized 

Long Beach, Cal.—Gas from the 
Shell Company’s Wilbur No. 1 well 
is now being used commercially. The 
surplus flow has been turned into the 
mains of the Southern Counties Gas 
Company. The exact amount of the 
surplus has not been determined but 
it is thought to be about 4,000,000 
cu. ft. The well is producing about 
7,000,000 ft. daily but the Shell Com- 
pany operations use a good portion 
of this amount. - 


Await Decision in Atlanta 
Rate Case 


Atlanta, Ga.—Following the pre- 
sentation of evidence in the Atlanta 
gas rate case at the hearing held in 
New Orleans, Jan. 13, three Federai 
judges have taken the case under ad- 
visement and an early decision in re- 
gard to the matter is anticipated. 

From a public utility standpoint, 
the case is one of the most impor- 
tant heard in the South in months, 
as the court is called upon to decide 
how far a State rate-fixing commis- 
sion may go in the matter of fixing 
rates a utility may charge. The main 
point involved is whether or not the 
Atlanta Gas Light Company, under 
the reduced rates ordered by the 
Georgia commission, will make a fair 
return on its total investment. The 
company claims it will not, and the 
commission alleges otherwise. In the 
meantime an injunction granted by 
the courts in Atlanta restraining the 
commission from enforcing the 
lower rate remains in effect. 


Brunswick Has Lowest Rate 
in Georgia 

Brunswick, Ga.—A _ reduction in 
gas rates for Brunswick was an- 
nounced Jan. 11 by the Mutual Light 
& Water Company, the new rate ef- 
fective Feb. 1. The present rate is 
$1.75 per thousand cubic feet. This 
rate will remain the same where less 
than 1,000 ft. of gas are consumed, 
but for every additional thousand 
feet the rate will be $1.25. The av- 
erage consumer in Brunswick, the 
company estimates, uses approxi- 
mately 3,000 cu. ft. per month, and 
this will serve to make an average 
reduction in bills of $1.10 per month, 
the reduction being the largest any 
gas company has made in this part 
of the country in some months. The 
rate as a whole is the lowest in 
Georgia and one of the lowest rates 
enjoyed by consumers in any city of 
the Southeast. 





Hoopeston Gas Rule Reversed 


Springfield, Ill—A ruling of the 
Public Utilities Commission, order- 
ing the Hoopeston Gas & Electric 
Company to make reparation to the 
city of Hoopeston, has been reversed 
and remanded by Judge E. S. Smith 
of the Sangamon County circuit 
court. He indicated that the evi- 
dence in the case should be reviewed 
again by the commission. 

The case was filed by the city of 
Hoopeston and sought to recover 
money paid for general gas service, 
being the difference between the two 
rates. 

sy an order of the commission the 
Hoopeston Gas & Electric Com- 
pany was permitted to increase its 
rate for a specified time. When that 
period ended no effort was made to 
reduce the rate and no ruling of the 
commission to that effect was re- 
corded. 

About six months later the com 
mission again gave the Hoopeston 
Gas & Electric Company permission 
to charge the new rate. 

Attorneys for the city who filed 
the bill seeking a reparation, alleged 
that the city should be refunded the 
difference between the old rate and 
the new rate for the six months dur- 
ing which there was no specified con- 
tract in effect. 





Announces New Rate Schedule 


The city of Norwich Gas and 
Electrical Department, Norwich, 
Conn., has announced its new scale 
of prices on gas, effective Jan. 1, to 
apply on bills rendered Feb. 1. The 
first 5,000 cu. ft. per month is 13% 
cents per 100 cu. ft.; next 10,000 cu. 
ft. per month, 12% cents per 100 cu. 
ft.; all over 15,000 cu. ft. per month, 
11¥% cents per 100 cu. ft. Consumer 
charge 90 cents per month. Con- 
sumers using in excess of 1,000,000 
cu. ft. per month will be billed at 
11¥% cents per 100 cu. ft. for all gas 
consumed, plus the consumer charge. 





Declares Dividend 


The Massachusetts Lighting Com- 
panies, George F. Howland, trea- 
surer, Boston, Mass., has declared 
quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the 6 per cent preferred 
shares and $2 per share on the 8 per 
cent preferred shares, payable Jan. 
16, to shareholders of record on Dec. 
24. The Massachusetts Lighting 
Companies own and control nu- 
merous gas and electric corporations 
in various parts of Massachusetts. 
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Gas Company Is Sold by 


Receiver 


Freehold, N. J.—The Standard 
Gas Company, with main plant at 
Atlantic Highlands and serving be- 
sides that borough the municipalities 
of Rumsen, Shrewsbury, Keyport, 
Matawan, Keansberg, Marlboro 
and Freehold, together with all fran- 
chises and personal property has 
been sold by Receiver Joseph E. 
Stricker, of Perth Amboy, to W. W. 
Montgomery, Jr., a lawyer of Phila- 
delphia, representing the bondhold- 
ers’ protective committee, for 
$25,000. 

Some few years ago the Standard 
Gas Company, composed of Phila- 
delphia financiers and operating the 
Atlantic Highlands plant, bought the 
old Freehold Gas Company plant and 
extended its gas mains from Atlantic 
Highlands through the municipali- 
ties to Freehold. The company then 
secured permission from the Public 
Utilities Commission and _ issued 
$610,000 in bonds for improvement 
and extensions to the plant and busi- 
ness. About a year ago the company 
went into the hands of a receiver and 
it has since been operated by Mr. 
Stricker. He made it plain after the 
sale yesterday that the old owners of 
the business had lost all their hold- 
ings and Mr. Montgomery said that 
the bondholders would organize a 
company to operate the plant; in 
fact, he said, they were prepared to 
take over the plant upon one day’s 
notice and operate it. If the sale is 
confirmed by the court, as it is ex- 
pected it will be, Mr. Stricker said 
he would pass title to the bondhold- 
ers’ committee on Jan. 27. 


Will Accept New Gas Rates 


Chicago, Ill—While the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company will not 
contest the reduced rates announced 
by the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion, President Samuel Insull intends 
to institute court proceedings to test 
the validity of his contention that the 
$12,000,000 in dividends lost to 
stockholders in the years since the 
utilities have been subject to State 
regulation should be recouped under 
State sanction. 

In a statement, President Insull 
said that the company would put the 
commission’s rates into effect but 
would appeal to State courts for the 
protection of the interests of the 
stockholders. He referred to the 





difficulty which the commission had 
in solving the problem before it “in 
view of the evidence presented, and 





especially at a time when everybody 
wants the cost of everything reduced 
except the cost of that which they 
themselves sell.” 

Mr. Insull further said that the 
rates fixed were, in his judgment, 
“too close to safety in these uncer- 
tain times.” 


Pacific G. & E. to Call Ten 
Millions in Notes 


San Francisco, Cal.—The Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company has an- 
nounced that the corporation will call 
for redemption on May 1 the entire 
issue of $10,000,000 par value of its 
five-year 7 per cent convertible gold 
notes due May 1, 1924. The issue 
is subject to call at 101 and interest 
upon thirty days’ notice. 

The company recently sold an is- 
sue of $10,000,000 first and refund- 
ing mortgage 6 per cent twenty-year 
non-callable bonds, series “B,” the 
proceeds of which are to be used to 
effect the retirement of the convert- 
ible 7s. This is merely a refunding 
operation which, Vice-President 
Hockenbeamer points out, will effect 
a saving of interest charges. Appli- 
cation has been filed with the Rail- 
road Commission for authority to 
put through the transaction. 


Sale of Gas Increased 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The Syracuse 
Lighting Company, subsidiary of the 
United Gas Improvement Company. 
of Philadelphia, reports it sold 1,- 
430,000,000 cu. ft. of gas in 1921, an 
increase of 10,000,000 cu. ft. over 
1920. The company’s sales of hydro- 
electric current last year amounted 
to 74,383,000 kw.-hr., against 115,- 
656,647 in 1920, the decrease being 
due to the slowing down in activities 
at Syracuse manufacturing plants. 











Suggests Zone Gas Rates 


Newark, N. J —It has been sug- 
gested by Chairman Treacy of the 
Public Utility Commission that two 
separate gas rates be evolved from 
the mass of testimony now before it 
in the gas rate reduction case, one 
for the Passaic division, the other for 
Hudson, Essex and Bergen Counties. 

Differing conditions prevailing in 
the two groups are responsible for 
the suggestion, it was said. Should 
the rates, as they will be computed, 
be within a few cents of each other, 
one flat rate may be designated, but 
if there is much difference each will 
prevail in its own district, under Mr. 
Treacy’s proposal. 


Newtown Gas Rate $1.15 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Public Ser- 
vice Commission has fixed a tempo- 
rary rate of $1.15 a thousand cubic 
feet for the Newtown Gas Company. 
The company sought to increase the 
rate from $1.10 to $1.25 a thousand. 
The order of the commission pro- 
vides that if it should be subsequent- 
ly shown that a lower rate is justi- 
fied, the company is to make refunds 
to customers. 





Issues Additional Stock 

Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec- 
tric Company has issued on addi- 
tional 22,000 shares of common 
stock, par $50, making total out- 
standing $3,465,000. The company 
has been paying dividends at the 
rate of 10 per cent on the par value 
of the stock and the present offer- 
ing is made on a basis to yield 
about 7.70 per cent. For the twelve 
months ended Nov. 30, 1921, the 
company had gross earnings of $3,- 
593,346; net after taxes, $1,173,641 
and a balance after preferred divi- 
dends for reserves, replacements 
and common dividends of $759,260. 


Oil News 


The Transcontinental Oil Com- 
pany, operating jointly with the Ar- 
kansas Natural Gas Company, has 
brought in two new wells in the 
southern extension of the Eldorado 
field, Arkansas. The wells came in, 
making 1,500 and 800 bbl. a day 
each, and are now flowing at the rate 
of 3,500 to 1,200 bbl. a day. 

The Nickols No. 2, also known as 
Cosmos No. 2, on lot 17, Zacamixtle, 
has been brought in with a produc- 
tion of 15,000 bbl. Surface elevation 
was 2,242 ft. and subsea level 1,725 
ft., seven feet deeper than Corona 
No. 30 on lot 16, which is showing 
no mulsion and making 26,000 bbl. 
It is three feet shallower than Corona 
No. 27, lot 17, which is the only 
other well in the Zacamixtle pool 
which has not gone to salt water. 


To Erect New Water Gas 
Plant 


The directors of the Fall River 
Gas Company, Fall River, Mass., 
have authorized the construction of 
a new water gas plant to be built on 
the site of the present coal gas plant 
at Charles and Bay Streets, Fall 
River, thus concentrating the manu- 
facture of all the gas for the city of 
Fall River at one point. The new 
plant will cost $500,000. 
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Production and Districution 
Costs Justify $1.25 Rate 


The New York Gas Light Com- 
pany, the Standard Gas Light Com- 
pany, the New Amsterdam Gas Com- 


pany and the East River Gas Com- 
pany of Long Island City, filed affi- 
davits with the Public Service Com- 
mission Jan. 20 in justification of 
the $1.25 rate which these companies 
have filed with the Public Service 
Commission, to take effect Feb. 11, 
superseding the $1.20 rate charged 
by these companies under the tem- 
porary injunction granted by the 
Federal court. These companies 
have just obtained final decrees in 
their rate suits in the United States 
district court, and the affidavits filed 
by the presidents of the respective 
companies explain that the $1.25 rate 
is slightly less than the companies 
are legally entitled to receive, as a 
matter of adequacy of return, but 
that the $1.25 rate is promulgated in 
the interests of uniformity with the 
$1.25 rate now being charged by the 
Consolidated Gas Company, the Cen- 
tral Union Gas Company and the 
Northern Union Gas Company, in 
the same territory in Manhattan and 
the Bronx. 

The affidavits show the detailed 
costs of the production and distribu- 
tion of gas as of Jan. 1, 1922, in 
comparison with the costs in 1919 
and 1920, and show the present cost 
to be substantially higher than in 
those years. These actual costs for 
the four companies, including return 
on their actual investment at the rate 
found by the Federal Court are 
stated by the affidavits to be as fol- 
lows: 


New York Mutual Gas Light Co... 
Standard Gas Light Company..... 
New Amsterdam Gas Company... 
East River Gas Company......... 


An affidavit contemporaneously 
filed by Robert A. Carter, vice-presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, and in charge of the accounts 
and records of that company and 
the affiliated companies in Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx, shows the com- 
bined cost, as of Jan. 1, 1922, for all 
the companies, to be $1.3696, as con- 
trasted with a rate of $1.25. 

The affidavit of Mr. Carter shows 
that several items of costs, notably 
taxes, have increased in 1922 as com- 
pared with previous years. The in- 
creases in taxes assessed by public 


authority, which the companies are 
powerless to prevent, amount to sev- 
eral cents per thousand cubic feet of 
gas sold. 

Mr. Carter’s affidavit cites and 
quotes, in support of the reasonable- 
ness and necessity of these operating 
costs, the report just made to the 
Public Service Commission by the 
joint committee created by it last 
September, composed of representa- 
tives of the Merchants’ Association 
and the manufacturers and other 
large users of gas, who sought to ob- 
tain from the company representa- 
tives reduced rates for gas. The 
Merchants’ Association employed 
Edward J. Cheney, formerly chief 
of division of light, heat and power 
for the former Public Service Com- 
mission for the second district, to 
analyze the company’s accounts and 
costs, and to disclose any errors or 
excesses therein. 

Mr. Carter’s affidavit states that 
the Consolidated Gas Company 
threw open its books, accounts, 
vouchers and records to the exami- 
nation and _ verification of Mr. 
Cheney for the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, and the representatives of the 
industrial consumers desirous of ob- 
taining the lowest rate for gas which 
the facts might warrant. 

“The rates of pay of the company 
for labor,” says Mr. Carter, “and 
the prices paid by it for coal, coke, 
gas oil and other materials were sub- 
mitted to the scrutiny of the manu- 
facturers and the representatives of 
other large industries, who were able 
to judge whether such prices for ma- 
terials and wages for labor were in 
any respect excessive or unreason- 


able. Probably no better verification 
1919 1920  Jan.1,1922 
.- $1.2938 $1. 4694 $1.4012 
ee | 1.4296 1.4526 
~- 2.3078 1.3395 1.4132 
-. 1.3075 1.3395 1.4132 


of the wages paid by the company 
and the prices paid by it for coal, oil 
and other materials could be had 
than the judgment and experience of 
the manufacturers and owners of 
other large industries, similarly em- 
ploying labor and purchasing coal, 
etc., in New York City.” 

The joint committee created by the 
Public Service Commission unani- 
mously reported to the commission, 
according to Mr. Carter, “that the 
quantities and prices of materials 
used, the percentage of gas lost in 
transmission, and the various ex- 


pense items shown in the company’s 
statements, are generally’ reasonable 
and in close accord with the known 
requirements of the gas industry. 
The wages paid by the company for 
labor and the prices paid by it for 
coal were found to be reasonable and 
moderate. No reason appeared for 
believing that the company buys gas 
oil or other gas-making materials on 
anything except an economical and 
advantageous basis of supply.” 

The joint committee created by the 
Public Service Commission also 
found unanimously, according to Mr. 
Carter’s affidavit, that under the 
present twenty-two candle-power 
standard, the present prices for coal, 
oil and other materials, and the pres- 
ent rates of pay for labor, the “flat” 
rate required to meet operating ex- 
penses and yield a return of 8 per 
cent on actual investment would be 
$1.34 per thousand cubic feet of gas 
sold, and that the rate of $1.25 per 
thousand cubic feet now being 
charged by the Consolidated Gas 
Company under its tariff filed with 
the Public Service Commission, has 
proved inadequate to the extent of 
about 9 cents per thousand cubic 
feet, and has yielded a return only 
slightly in excess of 6 per cent per 
annum. 


Gas Company Employees to 
Give Minstrel 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The minstrel 
show and revue which is being staged 
by the employees’ association of the 
Kings County Lighting Company 
promises to be one of the best and 
most spectacular ever put on. The 
affair, which is to be held at Prospect 
Hall, Prospect Avenue near Fifth, 
on the evening of Jan. 31, will con- 
sist of acts by many well-known ar- 
tists of the stage. 

The end men will be composed of 
George Thornton, Jack Allen, [-ddie 
Adams, William Morton, Arthur 
Biot. and Frank Arment. C. B. 
Ohnemuller will act as interlocutor. 

Dancing will follow the perfor- 
mance. 


Gas Bond Approved 


The State Corporation Comm‘s- 
sion has approved bonds of the Mus- 
kogee Gas & Electric Company and 
the Oklahoma Gas & Flectric Com- 
pany which were required in connec- 
tion with the recent temporary in- 
crease in gas rates granted the com- 
panies. The Muskogee company’s 
bond was $5,000, while the Okla- 
homa City’s bond was set at $15,000. 
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Gas Company Will Double 
Power Plant 


Albany, N. Y.—Plans to more 
than double the electrical power out- 
put of the Municipal Gas Company 
electrical plant in Albany to meet the 
needs of industrial development are 
prepared and will become effective 
no later than next October. 

The power output of the Munici- 
pal Gas Company, now 15,000 kw., 
is to be increased 17,000 kw., bring- 
ing it to a total of 32,000 kw. 

A 156-ft. addition to the present 
plant of the Municipal Gas Company 
and the installation of a new turbine 
capable of generating the additional 
17,000 kw. are details of the pro- 
posed development. 

Announcement of this plan was 
first made at ‘the Albany Chamber of 
Commerce industrial dinner, and has 
been officially authorized by Alexan- 
der Anderson, chief of the Municipal 
Gas Company’s electrical depart- 
ment. In making the announcement 
Mr. Anderson pointed out that the 
present boiler room of the company 
will be large enough to house the 
new turbine, as this development was 
anticipated when the electric depart- 
ment of the gas company got its start 
fifteen years ago. Since that time the 
output has been increased from the 
small beginning of 1,200 kw. Mr. 
Anderson predicted that the time is 
not far off when Albany will need an 
electric power output of 150,000 kw. 

“Albany is really an electric city— 
more so than Schenectady, if peop'e 
knew it,” said Mr. Anderson in em- 
phasizing the fact that virtually all 
of the current produced by the gas 
company’s electric department is gen- 
erated by steam at certain times of 
the year. 


Mr. Anderson at the industrial 
dinner outlined a plan for the indus- 
trial development of Albany which 
has attracted attention from stores of 
Albany business men, merchants and 
manufacturers. It calls for the link- 
ing up by railroads, water routes and 
State roads of the great industrial 
territory that would extend north and 
south from Ravena to Cohoes and 
west to the Mohawk River near 
Schenectady. 





Not a Bank, but a Good Place 
to Leave Your Money 


“As a soft answer may turn away 
wrath, so will a clever answer, given 
with a smile, sometimes make an un- 
expected sale,” writes Robert Mont- 
gomery, manager of the Investment 


Department of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company. 

“Since moving into our new quar- 
ters in the front of our office build- 
ing, the marble, mahogany, brass 
railings, etc., give the place the at- 
mosphere of a bank—at any rate, it 
was mistaken for a bank to-day by a 
gentleman who sauntered in and, ap- 
proaching our stenographer, in- 
quired, ‘Is this the Fourth Street 
Bank?’ ‘No,’ she replied, with a 
smile, ‘But it is an awfully good 
place.to leave your money,’ and in- 
vited him to have a seat. He seated 
himself, apparently very . much 
amused over his error, and allowed 
the young lady to elaborate on the 
excellent features of our preferred 
stock. He then explained that he 
had just arrived from Quincy, IIL, 
and had secured a position and 
wished to deposit or invest his sav- 
ings, which he was carrying around 
in his inside pocket in the form of a 
large roll of greenbacks. 

“He is now a shareholder.” 





Form Gas Range Company 

Utica, N. Y.—Sales and show 
rooms of the Utica Gas Range Com- 
pany, a new local concern, were 
opened Jan. 16 at 3 Blandina Street, 
under the active management of 
Harry M. Myers and Charles B. 
Cleary, members of the firm and or- 
ganizers of the company. 

Mr. Meyers has considerable ex- 
perience in the gas appliance field, 
having been for nineteen years a spe- 
cial representative of the United Gas 
Improvement Company, of Philadel- 
phia. He also was employed by the 
American Gas & Electrical Company 
and the J. G. White Management 
Corporation of New York City. Mr. 
Myers has been in Utica since last 
April as a representative of the Utica 
Gas & Appliance Company, resigning 
Dec. 31, to become a member of the 
new company. 

Charles B. Cleary is a well-known 
resident of this city. For two years 
he was associated with the Utica Gas 
& Electric Company in the gas ap- 
pliance department. He organized 
the local machine-gun company in 
1917 and served as commanding offi- 
cer of Companv K. Tenth Infantry. 
The sales and show rooms have just 
undergone extensive remodeling to 
fit them up for the new concern. 
Not only will the usual household 
ranges and heaters be carried in 
stock but also the various tynes of 
stoves and ovens nsed bv hotels, 
bakeries and candy man facturers. 


Our Natural Gas 

Of natural gas we burn usefully in 
a year 800,000,000,000 cu. ft.— 
equivalent to the heating value of 
40,000,000 tons of coal, and some- 
thing like 8,000,000 families are di- 
rectly -benefited by it in cooking, 
heating and lighting. But the most 
significant aspect of this matter is 
that approximately two-thirds of the 
gas is used industrially. The hisiory 
of our treatment of natural gas is a 
record of wanton waste. Just think 
of it: in the course of one month gas 
was allowed to escape unchecked 
from a well yielding the while 1,000,- 
696,000 cu. ft. of the commodity; 
and ir two months four wells scat- 
tered vroadcast a total of more than 
5,000,000,000 cu. ft. of gas! This 
dissipation of potential heat corre- 
sponded to 250,000 tons of coal, or 
enough to supply 50,000 households 
fora vear. By recourse to moderate 
expense for proper casing at our gas- 
oline wells an enormous conserva- 
tion of this fuel might be effected. — 
The Scientific American. 


$15,000,000 Is Held Pacific Gas 
Value 

San Francisco, Cal. — General 
Manager John A. Britton of the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Company in a 
Railroad Commission hearing to de- 
termine the value of that system for 
rate-making purposes, placed the 
value at $15,000,000, exclusive of the 
physical properties and franchises. 
The valuation hearings have been in 
progress more than a year. 

Britton asserted that the figure 
represented sacrifices made by the 
pioneers in the public utility field and 
a reward for efficient service. 

When figured on the basis of an 8 
per cent return on the properties ever 
since they were established, J. T. 
Ryan, valuation engineer of the com- 
pany, placed the going concern value 
at $500,000 more. 

“As this 8 per cent has not always 
been earned.” he said, “the total re- 
turn to the company had fallen $15,- 
500,000 short.” 

Ryan testified that the cost to re- 
produce new the properties of the 
company increased from $31,708,566 
in 1905 to $68,307,176 in 1919 and 
that the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany had effected departmental ad- 
ditions and betterments from 1915 
to 1919 to a total of $38,960.617, 
while additions to the electrical de- 
partment capital of the company dur- 
ine the same period aggregated $28,- 
653,980. 








